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CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 

We have often had occasion to portray many public buildings 
and localities of Philadelphia, in the several volumes of the Pic- 
torial. The scene depicted below gives a general view of the city 
from the Schuylkill river. The city is situated between the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill, about five miles from their junc- 
tion. It was originally laid out in the form of a parallelogram, 
extending across the neck of the two rivers. The streets were 
laid out straight from river to river, in a direction which varies 
but slightly from the true meridian, with transverse streets over 
the whole width crossing each other at right angles. The sita- 
‘ation of the city between the two rivers makes it a kind of double 
port; that on the Delaware being its port of foreign commerce, 
and that on the Schuylkill its port for internal trade. The great 


business of the city was originally done on the Delaware, but 
since the opening of the coal trade, the business upon the Schuyl- 
kill has become of great importance. Philadelphia was first laid 
out in 1682, under the direction of its celebrated founder, William 
Penn. On the left of the picture may be seen a portrait of the 
venerable founder, holding in his hand the well-known treaty 
made with the Indians, and as it were looking with honest pride 
upon the great and populous city of which he‘laid the foundations. 
An appropriate monument now marks the spot in the district of 
Kensington where the great elm tree once stood, near the banks 
of the Delaware, under the shadow of which the treaty was rati- 
fied which disarmed the jealousies and enmities of the Indians 
and established the most amicable relations between them and 
the infant colony. Two years later he returned to England, leav- 


ing a settlement of some 2500 inhabitants. On board the vessel 
he wrote a farewell letter to them, in which he says: “ And thou, 
Philadelphia, the virgin settlement of this province, what service 
and what travail has there been to bring thee forth! Mayst thou 
be kept from the evil that would overwhelm thee—and preserved 
to the end. My soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayst stand 
in the day of trial, that thy children may be blessed of the Lord, 
and thy people saved by his power.” The navy yard appears just 
on the left of the picture, while in the foreground one of the nu- 
merous steamboats that ply the waters of the Schuylkill is seen 
wending its way up to the tity. Little did the venerable Penn 
imagine what a mighty metropolis he was designing, when he 
secured the land for the site of his darling city. Philadelphia is 
unquestionably one of the handsomest cities in the world. 
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THE LAW STUDENT: 


STRUGGLES OF A HEART. 


BY OLIVER BOUNDERBY. 


CHAPTER I. 
MARIA SEELEY. 


Very brilliant and very fashionable—for the country at any 
rate—was the assembly at the house of Mr. Alfred Laybach, on 
an evening memorable for some things, years ago. Memorable 
for rain and mud and mire, in which finely polished boots and 
thin slippers could not help but get an occasional splash, even 
though they came in carriages; memorable for mortified faces of 
gentlemen, who came in no conveyance at all, and did not like to 
have the fact proclaimed so openly as it was by the mud. Other 
circumstances, more important than these, though they seemed 
but small at the time, grew up from seeds sown then, and made 
the evening lastingly to be remembered, and sighed over, and 
regretted. Indeed, one would not have thought that any of the 
happy faces and light hearts which inspired the conversation and 
enlivened the dance on that evening would ever have occasion to 
look back upon it and almost curse the glittering lights, the 
music and the wine that led astray at least one heart with their 
false glare. Yet so it was; at least so we fear to find it. 

The dwelling of Mr. Laybach was one of those fine old man- 
sions—and yet not extremely old; enough so to have gathered 
around it a little of timely veneration—which are not rare along 
the Hudson River. Situated to command a fine view of the river, 
and its white sails; surrounded by a wide lawn and trees, it was 
and is the ideal of gouty old merchants, who have spent their 
lives in the city heaping up gold, as well as of the fortunate lite- 
rary man, who has been able to reap enough of fortune from his 
fame to allow him to think of embodying one dream of his fancy 
in a reality. To the first class Mr. Laybach belonged. The 
reward of a youth and middle age spent in the engrossing cares 
of business was the possession of a fortune which enabled him to 
pass the fag end of his days—or, using the parlance of his own 
trade, “‘the poor and cheap remnant of his web of life ”’—in rural, 
yet luxurious and elegant quiet. How much or how well he 
enjoyed it; whether or not this brief respite of ease repaid him 
for a life spent in acquiring far more than was at all necessary to 
secure the same end, we cannot say, and will not pretend to 
inquire. He had a fortune—a large fortune. A wife, horses and 
carriages, a fine house and grounds. Call him happy, then, ye 
poor starvelings, who in your garrets write and dream of these, 
and only in dreams ever possess them. There i is, at any rate, no 
violence done to supposition. 

We will, however, take the liberty of adie this fancied 
happiness—as far as it may be imagined to be complete—by 
mentioning the absence of one thing not included in the above 
inventory, usually reckoned necessary to the felicity of married 
people; it is achild. They had none. And as, at all events, 
men and women will long for things which when obtained are the 
greatest plagues of life, we suppose that Mr. and Mrs. Laybach 
were not perfectly satisfied with their lot. He had no one to per- 
petuate his name, and keep up the memory of his credit on 
*change. She had no one to occupy her leisure hours in looking 
after; to manage and scheme for, as women are wont and love to 
do for their daughters. 

So, as is proper in such cases, they did the best they could; 
and since Providence had denied them one who might rightly 
inherit their name and claim their fortune, they very benevolently 
took to their care and love a friendless, at least we suppose a 
friendless, orphan, who came no one knew whither. And as Mr. 
and Mrs. Laybach did not bestow their name upon the stranger, 
but called her, as she called herself, simply Maria Seeley, none 
seemed to know, or could understand either, how or upon what 
footing in their family she stood. If they intended to adopt her, 
to make her heir of their wealth, why, inquired anxious young 
gentlemen covetous of horses and carriages, house and grounds, 
did they not so proclaim it to the world? It would have been, 
no doubt, a great relief to the aforesaid young gentlemen, if Mr. 
and Mrs. Laybach had complied with their wishes. But they did 
not. So everybody continued to be puzzled, and many to exhibit 
that fact in such a manner as must have furnished abundant 
amusement for the quiet hours of the retired merchant and his 
lady. Undoubtedly they had their purposes. But fortune-hunt- 
ers stood doubting, half inclined and half afraid to become the 
declared admirers of the lovely and gentle Maria. The circum- 
stance of this party, which seemed to be given for her, revived 
many hopes before sunk and deadened. 

Rain, rain; mud, mire and bad temper. Oaths and grumbling, 
on every note of the gamut, of sour-tempered coachmen, sup- 
pressed on the part of gentlemen, because in the presence of 
ladies ; painfully delicate shrieks, ejaculations and so forth from 
the ladies themselves; and the clouds, if anything, growing 
blacker, and still rain, rain. So it was out of doors on the even- 
ing mentioned. Inside, obsequious servants, and continued rush- 
ing up stairs into side dressing-rooms; brandy bottles, gloves, 
brushes and Macassar oil on the gentlemen’s side; head dresses, 
gloves, perfumes, and all that—only not the brandy, we suppose— 
among the ladies ; meetings on the stairs, and profuse and stately 
bowings in the parlors; great display of well fitting boots and 
small hands gloved by Alexander, and diamond rings sometimes 
glittering over the faultless kids. Some careless or rustic ton, too, 


there might be, without any diamond ring or glove either, and in 


frock coat like enough. These, of course, all the well dressed 
snobs—your pardon, Pendennis !—looked down upon and sneered 
inwardly at behind white expressionless faces. 

Among the crowd of beauty, which on that night outshone the 
chandeliers, Maria Seeley was not, it must be allowed, by any 
means the most conspicuous. Yet there was an attraction about 
her which, though not striking at a distance, wound itself about 
and penetrated with magnetic quickness into the hearts of those 
who came near her, and heard the tones of her voice, and stood 
beneath the glances of her eyes. The graces of expression came 
to the aid of a countenance not entirely symmetrical, and added 
something of the brilliant with the sweetness and gentleness which 
charmed, but which one was forbid to say was a weakness of 
temper, or any way dowdyish or rustic. 

This was, indeed, just that mistake which young Ledger, whose 
father had got rich in Wall Street, dabbling in copper stocks—if 
the Indians were not then the only dealers in that article—fell 
into on this very evening. A mistake he was glad enough, or 
rather mortifyingly, was compelled to correct ; when after saying 
many things to Maria which he would not otherwise have pre- 
sumed to say, he was glad to turn away from the sofa on which 
she sat, to hide his own discomfiture. At least one person ob- 
served this, and was gratified by it, and hastily took the vacant 
seat by her side, for which he had been anxiously holding himself 
in readiness during all the time in which Ledger had engrossed 
her attention. That was Mr. Jacob Leavitt, quite a near neigh- 
bor of Mr. Laybach, and an intimate friend besides. Young, he 
certainly was not, yet did not appear to be old; at least from his 
dress one would not suspect such athing. Neither would you 
from the manner of his address to Maria, and the constant atten- 
tion he seemed desirous of paying her. While the dance was in 
progress, at any rate, one could not have heard without particular 
effort, what Mr. Leavitt was saying to her in such a low tone; 
though he would have had no difficulty in understanding by her 
lively replies, which she took no pains to pronounce in an unusu- 
ally low tone, that. they were of that gallant character belonging 
to ball-rooms, and which you are at liberty to believe or disbelieve. 


Young Ledger had changed his partner in the dance, which 
now for the nonce pirouetted to an end; he at least was much 
better pleased with his new companion, and led her to a seat with 
the air of a conqueror, and went away soon with the pleasing con- 
sciousness. If he had remained a little longer—but even then he 
would not have heard the tone in which the supposedly vanquished 
pair spoke of the supposed visitor. He did not understand Ellen 
Leavitt. And, in fact, he might have despaired of ever under- 
standing her, or any woman at all, we would have added ; since if 
anybody can do it, and even if they can understand themselves, it 
certainly will require some brain better accustomed to sinuous 
threading of unknown paths which never come to the same end 
twice, and oftener still come to no end or ontlet at all. 

“What has your partner been saying to please you so?” asked 
one of her lady friends, coming up leaning on the arm of Mr. 
Sanford, whom, if she was not desirous of getting rid of, she 
might have known better than to expose to the fascinations of 
Ellen. 

“ O, nothing,” gaily returned she ; “‘ ’tis that which pleases me.” 

“ He boasts of two conquests this evening, so I hear. I imag- 
ined you might be one.” 

“ Ah, no doubt; and yet I think I should like to have him—for 
my lady’s maid. Mr. Sanford,” she added, rapidly turning the 
point of remark, “ you look like a funeral; excuse me, but I do 
not allow any of my knights, if you are one, to keep on such a 
sorrowful countenance.” 

“The expression must be natural. I am not aware of any 
unusual degree of that sort of feeling,” he returned. 

“Well, sit down here, then, and prove it by amusing me. I 
am so tired of talking nonsense for the last half hour. Do say 
something sensible.” 

“Tam happy—” 

“T will not believe it, if you begin paying compliments. I am 
sure that is the beginning of one.” 

“Perhaps not. I might have said something excessively ill- 
natured, if you had allowed me.” 

“T shall be delighted! Do abusé somebody! I am quite out 
of humor. There.is Maria Seeley, who is quite outshining me. 
If you wish to gain my favor, say she is not handsome, and all 
those beaux around her are fools.” 

“What, and your worthy uncle among them! It is the on dit 
(I suppose you know it, though) that he is one of her most de- 
voted admirers, and servant to command.” 

A slight frown passed over Ellen’s face. » “For all that,” she 
returned, somewhat tartly, “‘I shall not forbid you to say what 
you please.” 

“ Well, then, I think that Miss Sceley is about eighteen, and 
Mr. Leavitt, forty.” 

“ Admirable! You are as lncoule as a Spartan. Now, then, 
tell me your conquests this evening.” 

“TI should rather have to confess that I am enslaved myself— 
bound hand and foot.” 

“By Maria Seeley, of course; and you tell that tome? Iam 
half a mind to send you directly over to her; you are as great a 
simpleton as the others.” 

' “You are always too fast. Why did it not occur to you to 
think of yourself.” 

“ You do not prove it ; you do not do as I wish you to.” 

“If I only knew your wish, you should not-say so.” 

“Stupid,” exclaimed Ellen, with a playful but impatient flirt 
of her fan, “‘must I tell you every word like a schoolmistress ? 
There is my uncle,” glancing significantly in the direction of 
Maria; “I know Miss Seeley must be tired of his ogling and soft 


sentiments, and he has kept her from dancing this Jast hour. Do 
you need telling what is your duty?” 

There was a flash in the eye of the brilliant girl, as she said 
this—an expression on her face which did not demand @ compre- 
hension capable of reading the riddle of the Sphynx, to under- 
stand. Mr. Sanford, who was well known to be one of her many 
followers, had no difficulty in taking the hint; and from others, 
when aside, remarks might have been heard intimating that the 
speakers well comprehended the cause of her dissatisfaction at the 
apparent influence of Maria Seeley over her wealthy bachelor 
uncle. We say apparent influence, not because we have any 
doubt about it, but because it was apparent to everybody, except 
Maria (who did not dream of such a thing), that Mr. Leavitt was 
a willing slave to her attractions; and gossip, which is always 
ready to seize hold of such an affair as a very delicate morsel 
indeed, already discussed the fact, and passed its thousand and 
one opinions upon it—the probabilities of its going beyond its 
present state, and how it would affect other parties; what those 
other parties would think of it, and so forth. 


Jacob Leavitt, let it be known, besides being a near neighbor of 
Mr. Laybach, also had house and grounds, and wealth still greater. 
He was a bachelor, too; was it not natural, therefore, that his 
only nephew and niece should be somewhat interested in him, and 
willing enough to take the kindest possible care of him, so that ho 
might never feel the need of any other consolation to enable him 
to go quietly and contentedly down to his grave when the time 
came? Such, indeed, was understood to be their solicitude for his 
earthly happiness. Ellen and Mark Leavitt had even endeavored 
to induce their uncle to give up his own solitary establishments, 
and go and live with them. They were fearful that such a lonely 
life would induce thoughts of companionship, undoubtedly. That 
is why gossip said so confidently, that Ellen Leavitt and Mark 
Leavitt, who does not yet appear bodily upon the stage, were 
strongly fearful of Maria Seeley’s influence, unwittingly exerted ; 
and why Ellen expressed to Mr. Sanford so much solicitude that 
her uncle’s platitudes might weary the ear of Maria. That is why 
she saw with so much satisfaction Mr. Sanford obtain the honor 
of dancing with her—albeit he did not much fancy his commission, 
and had some faint idea that he was being made a tool of. While 
Mr. Leavitt, who did not dance, sat in inward misery upon the 
sofa, and talked somewhat at random, perhaps, letting his eyes 
follow the airy form of Mr. Sanford’s partner, as she in her high, 
young spirits threaded the mazes of the dance, and laughed and 
talked, and amused herself during the pauses with Mr. Sanford’s 
observations, quite unconscious, too, of the envy and jealousy 
which gleamed out of some eyes at Mr. Sanford, and the pangs 
which her smiles inflicted in the bosom of somebody who sat upon 
a sofa and did not smile, but frowned inwardly, as we said before, 
and was not far from being in a rage, when some other middle 
aged gentlemen, who also did not dance, suggested the idea that 
they and he belonged below among the whist tables. At any 
other time the proposition would have been more satisfactory ; he 
liked nothing better, one would judge, than to visit the house of 
Mr. Laybach when there was not enough to make up a hand with- 
out Maria, whom he was delighted to have as a partner. At 
present, however, he was not at all pleased with the idea of leav- 
ing the dancers, notwithstanding he did not dance; not half so 
well, indeed, as seemed his niece, who could hardly conceal her 
exultation when he did soon retire with Mr. Laybach and others, 
who did not look, and did not think themselves so young as Mr. 
Leavitt. 

O, selfishness, ambition !—in a woman, too! How such pas- 
sions rust out or eat up the heart, and all that is loveable and 
admirable in the daughters of Eve. 

It is not to be supposed that Ellen Leavitt, who was a belle, 
and loved admiration like other belles, had any such unselfish love 
for Maria Seeley that she would dismiss her own followers for her 
sake; especially one like Mr. Sanford, who was not at all to be 
despised. When, therefore, her good uncle, whom she thought in 
danger, was fairly out of the way, her pleasure in seeing Mr. San- 
ford still by the side of Maria, was, as may be imagined, not of 
the liveliest kind. It was plain enough, that what he undertook 
as a commission, he was contented to pursue after the object of 
that was ended ; perhaps, too, presuming to think that he detected 
a shade of pique upon the face of Ellen, he was not unwilling. to 
take his own revenge upon her. It would have been perfectly 
natural for him to do so. 

“Has Miss Seeley discarded you, that you return so soon ?”’ she 
replied to his address, when he had finally resigned the presence 
of Maria. 

“You are as unreasonable as ever, to suppose so. It is not 
necessary that I should be discarded anywhere,” he added, more 
gallantly, “to induce me to present myself before Miss Leavitt.” 

“ Unreasonable!” she exclaimed, taking no notice of the com- 
pliment. “Am I, then, to consider Mr. Sanford as my tutor?” 
she asked, with a half-covered sneer. 

“T should be proud of the office,” he returned, “if you would 
only allow me to tutor you to be less fascinating, even in your 
displeasure.” 

What lady would not relent at such a gallant speech? She 
could not help it, though she still pretended to frown. 

“ Go,”’ said she, with the old flirt of the fan, “you are an expert 
fiatterer, I confess; but save your skill for Miss Seeley.” By 
which remark she did not at all mean to be understood as she 
expressed herself. Indicating at this moment her wish to retire, 
her example was soon followed by the rest. 

Still it rained. The mud grew deeper, coachmen grumbled 
even harder than before at being called from the comfortable 
kitchen where they, too, had been having a kind of reunion—with 


only Betty, the housemaid, and Bridget, the cook, however, to 
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smile and ogle, and the smiles and ogles to be divided among a 
dozen. Jealousies and heart-burnings there were, therefore, with- 
out doubt, down stairs as well as above; and upon the coach- 
boxes, as well as inside upon the warm cushions, and lying 
against the rich linings. It is true, at any rate, that Ellen Leavitt 
sat upon the padded seat and leaned against the padded linings of 
the coach as it struggled homeward through the mud, and thought 
with pique and vexation of some things which had occurred that 
evening ; with deeper feelings still of something which she had 
not noticed for the first time then. 

Mr. and Mr. Laybach, too, after the lights were out, and the 
piled-up clouds reigned supreme over the darkness, thought seri- 
ously about something, and talked in grave tones about it; and 
Maria thought, no doubt, but only how she had been pleased 
and entertained, and over what pretty things had been said 
to her, with a pardonable vanity at eighteen; over the meaning 
looks, too, and attentions paid, and not at all, poor soul, upon any 
such unpleasant idea as that any one was jealous, envious, or in 
any manner at enmity with her. And so sleep came on pleas- 
antly and quietly, and morning came with the remembrance of 
pleasant and undisturbed dreams. Some future morning she 
may wake, possibly, to the other part; but let us not anticipate. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE OFFER, AND THE RESULT. 


Tuovsanps, philosophers and otherwise, have written upon 
love; but no two that we ever heard of could agree freely upon 
the subject. An old wit says, however : 

“ 

It is a Proteus of a thousand shapes. “’Tis something, noth- 
ing ;” it is anything you please. 

If, then, this flame is made to burn in.a breast which kindles 
no more with the fire of youth ; if a volcano is planted (metaphor- 
ically speaking) beneath a mountain whose head is capped with 
snow, consider, it is one of the consistent inconsistencies of the 
variable and shifting passion. 

One day, shortly after the scene described in the preceding 
chapter, Maria Seeley sat, with a young lady friend, by an open 
window in the second story of the mansion of Mr. Laybach. This 
friend, though it does not matter much, we may as well mention 
was Miss Lee, the daughter of the rector of one of the churches of 
P——. They were inseparable companions, and loved each other 
—only, of course, with young ladiés’ love, about which I say 
nothing, but which Shakspeare intimates a slight opinion of. 
However, they were now sitting together, as we have said, and 
interspersed the laborious trifling which doubtless they were en- 
gaged in, with a conversation on a subject of interest, and peculiar 
interest. 

“ Maria,” said Miss Lee, in a half confidential, half bantering 
tone, “do you know that you have made a conquest ?” 

“A conquest!—of who, pray?” in unfeigned wonder replied 
Maria. 

“ Of Mr. Leavitt.” 

“ Mr. Leavitt! Which, Mark or Jacob?” inquired Maria. 

“Mr. Jacob Leavitt, of course—everybody says so,” replied 
Miss Lee. 

Maria burst intoaringinglaugh. “It is nonsense,” she replied. 

“‘ Nevertheless, I insist that it is true,” returned her friend. “I 
did not have my eyes shut the other evening when, I think, he 
played the role of lover admirably.” 

“ Pshaw! he is old enough to be my father.” 

“And rich enough to buy you, if you were made of gold,” 
rejoined Miss Lee. 

“That makes no difference. I will not marry for money,” Ma- 
ria replied, earnestly and energetically. ‘“ Would you believe 
that of me, Mary ?”’ added she, in the same serious tone. 

“O, no, of course not,” returned Miss Lee, in a rather evasive 
tone. “ But then I think he is quite an Adonis.” 

“TI do not admire Adonises of fifty,” said Maria. “ Decidedly, 
Mr. Leavitt had better think of the grave than the altar.” 

“ Ah, you say so; but you would not refuse him, I think. JZ 
wouldn’t,” she added, with a pretty pout. 

“TI shall hint to Mr. Leavitt,” returned Maria, banteringly, 
“ that he has only to speak, and the fair Mary Lee, who is only 
eighteen, and longs for an establishment, will become a blushing 
bride. It will be winter and spring united.” 

“There is Mr. Leavitt’s carriage at this moment,” exclaimed 
Miss Lee, “ coming up the avenue. I must go.” 

“You shall not; I wish you to protect me against any such 
danger as you threaten me with.” And Maria playfully, but suc- 
cessfully, attempted to detain her friend, without, however, having 
the slightest idea that she should be called on to go down into the 
parlor, since Mr. and Mrs. Laybach were both at home. She was 
not a little confused, therefore, when the gentleman’s card was 
handed to her. 

“T shall insist on your going down, of course,” said she to Miss 
Lee ; and Miss Lee, of course, having consented to stay, could not 
refuse. 

While the young ladies are engaged in that mysterious opera- 
tion of the toilet, which has such marvellous properties for plain 
people, and is withal the source of so much impatience in gentle- 
men who are obliged to wait meanwhile, and do not happen to 
have anything to occupy their thoughts, let us take the opportu- 
nity to ramble a little, and speculate a little also upon this affair 
of—love shall we call it, when there was no love, on one side at 


least, in the affair at all. 
‘That there was something of the sort on one side people thought 


they were not mistaken in supposing ; even Mr. and Mrs. Laybach 
suspected as much, and more than that, to them the suspicion 
was not at all unpleasing. They had even made the subject 
already a matter of serious conversation between themselves ; and 
as they were quite too well advanced in life to look upon things 
with romantic eyes, but on the contrary quite naturally took the 
worldly point of view, they had already come to the conclusion 
that a union between their young and much loved charge and the 
wealthy and very respectable Mr. Leavitt would be indeed an 
advantageous and desirable thing in every respect. Therefore, 
they were prepared beforehand to give the passee suitor, whose age 
might have been in the way, all the encouragement on their part 
which he might desire. 

Perhaps, it is true, he did not desireany. Perhaps other people 
were troubling themselves about a matter which he had not even 
thought of. He might have neither intention nor wish to enter 
into what Sir Peter Teazle calls “the happy state.” He had 
made no unmistakable declarations to that effect. 

It was apparent, however, to all observers, that Mr. Leavitt did 
not look upon the young and attractive Maria with anything like 
indifference ; that, indeed, if a man of fifty years may be a victim 
to the strongest passion of youth, he was violently attracted to- 
wards her by some such feelings. It is not to be supposed that 
he would write sonnets to her eyebrows, or make known his senti- 
ments in languishing glances or sentimental serenades. 


He was fifty years old, remember. Love is a serious business 
at that time of life, as everything else is—perhaps, indeed, a mere 
matter of business. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Leavitt had begun latterly to feel the loneli- 
ness of bachelor life. When he sat down by his parlor grate of 
an evening alone, he began also to miss something which should 
be there, and was not. Thereupon he ruminated and looked in 
the glass. 

One does-not ordinarily look into a glass for the sake simply of 
admiring one’s self. All sorts of gallant conspiracies are reflected 
from the parasitical plate. 

What reflections presented themselves to Mr. Leavitt, as he fur- 
tively attempted to cover a bald spot on his head with a foreign 
lock, we might perhaps venture to guess. It was only the morn- 
ing afterwards which saw his carriage going down the avenue 
leading to the house of Mr. Laybach, in whose parlor a while ago 
we left Mr. Leavitt sitting. 

With the usual keen-sightedness of a woman in matters of this 
kind, Mary Lee detected, as she thought, in the manner of Mr. 
Leavitt something of embarrassment, unusual in one so polished 
and generally self-possessed. She suspected that if she, Mary 
Lee, were absent, Mr. Leavitt, who now talked constrainedly, 
would be very grateful to her; so presently, with quite apparent 
surprise, she remembered a promise she had made to be home by 
a certain time, already well nigh expired, and consequently would 
hear no solicitations to remain any longer. 

After she had gone, and after a time spent rather awkwardly, 
Maria, who was surprised at Mr. Leavitt’s demeanor, had the cli- 
max added by receiving from him a formal offer of marriage. A 
little more formal, indeed, than suited Maria, or young ladies gen- 
erally would have loved in such an affair. There was certainly 
little romance in it; quite in princely form indeed, in which not 
much is said about love till afterward. 

Maria was still surprised, and did not throw herself into Mr. 
Leavitt’s arms. On the contrary, with considerable maidenly re- 
serve, she hinted at the unexpected nature of his proposal; the 
necessity also of consulting as well her own heart, as those who 
stood to her in the relation of parents. Mr. Leavitt, who was not 
too violent in his protestations, and did not fall into despair be- 
cause the answer was not immediate and unqualified, assented 
to the delay with admirable grace. He took his departure soon, 
and likely enough for his consolation repeated to himself the 
maxim, “The woman who deliberates is lost ;” in order to vary 
it, however, by making another equally true, that she who delib- 
erates in an affair of this kind is also won. 

But if this Strephon of fifty years had been able to see the exhi- 
bition of mirth which Maria could not control as she gazed after 
him, undoubtedly he would not have returned home so compla- 
cently as he did. Nothing is so deadening to a sentiment of love, 
as a touch of the ridiculous ; and a woman who can laugh at her 
lover is pretty decidedly not in love with him. Poverty, misfor- 
tune, even crime, will not destroy a woman’s passion ; but let the 
lover be careful of ever awkwardly making a fall into a mud- 
puddle, or getting himself into any other laughable predicament. 
It is certain death to the tender passion. 

Notwithstanding her mirth, which lasted only a brief while, and 
gave way soon to other feelings, that night the pillow of Maria 
was the scene of a mental conflict—the first serious one which she 
had ever encountered. The idea of treating the affair as an ad- 
mirable jest, which she might amuse herself with for half a life, 
was very soon dispelled by a consultation with Mr. Laybach, who 
treated it soberly, and advised acceptance of the offer. That ad- 
vice could not fail to have its weight; since, though the uniform 
kindness with which Mr. and Mrs. Laybach treated her forbid the 
supposition that it was selfish, she could not help reflecting, now 
that the subject was presented to her, that after all she was merely 
a dependent upon their bounty, to which she had no claim. 
Doubtless she did not omit to consider, also, the brilliant fortune, 
of which she might become the mistress ; indeed, that was not to 
be left out of sight byanyone. What conclusion, therefore, could 
she come to ?—what conclusion could any reasonable young lady 
in a like situation come to, but the one she did finally adopt, after 
long thought and much misgiving ? ; 


“The strongest castle, tower and town. 
The guides’ Dollet beats down.” 


And though unquestionably she would have refused a poor lover 
of fifty years, yet, under all the circumstances, she resolved to 
accept Mr. Leavitt, houses and grounds being thereunto appurte- 
nant. We will not pretend to defend her; we will only do her 
the justice to say, that she acted out the instincts of her sex. 

Alas! how many of these mercenary barterings of youth and 
beauty for Dives’s riches and purple—these gilded mockeries of 
the Divine institution of marriage—are going on in this world! 
How many young beings stand up before the holy altar, solemnly 
perjuring themselves with false vows to “love, honor and obey,” 
when it is only the splendid mansion and the coach and four that 
they love and honor! How many young hearts go down in the 
light of day to lie in those glittering sepulchres—those charnel 
houses of the living, smoothly garnished over with the name of 
“ marriages of convenience !”” 


CHAPTER III. 
A NEW ACTOR IN THE SCENE. 


Tue village of P—— was simply, so to speak, a dependency 
of the numerous elegant country-seats of gentlemen, who each had 
erected along here a petty Versailles; so tradesmen and mechanics 
came and built this little hamlet in order to supply their wants. 
But as there were no other avenues of trade or business open, 
P—— was after all a very dull and insignificant place ; and, as if 
expressly to suit the patrician tastes of its patrons, also exhibited 
no evidences of extraordinary growth or vulgar prosperity. The 
feature of P. undoubtedly was its churches, which would lead 
one to believe almost, that the village tradesmen did not sand 
their sugar, or sell chickory with a cool face for the genuine 
Mocha berry. There were two of them (churches we mean) in 
P——, where the neighboring gentlemen and ladies worshipped in 
unexceptionable style and indifference. We mention these facts, 
because the occupants of both pulpits appear elsewhere some time 
in the course of the story. 

The resident pastor of one of these churches was the Rev. 
David Dexter, a somewhat eccentric old bachelor, whose only aim 
in life seemed to be to preach the truth ; and, secondly, to advance 
the interests of his nephew, whom we shall introduce presently. 
For himself he had no ambition; but this boy, the son of a long 
ago deceased sister, committed by her to his charge, filled his 
heart completely, and called forth all its benevolent and kindly 
sympathies. In his house the youth had been aginmate from his 
tender years, and Mr. Dexter had cared for him as his own. He 
had in his own study fitted him for college, and with his own slen- 
der means had maintained him, while he pursued in the halls of a 
venerable eastern institution a collegiate course of education. All 
this kindness and care was not thrown away upon Fred Stanton. 
He had just compl his college course, and came home to the 
little village of P——, bearing the second honor of his class. The 
uncle felt, as he gazed upon the manly form, intellectual counte- 
nance and generous bearing of the young graduate, that his seed 
was not sown upon barren soil. 

During the four years of his collegiate course, Stanton had been 
home but very little. The vacations he had occupied mostly in 
study ; so, when he finally forsook the halls of his alma mater, and 
returned to his native village, there were many things with which 
he had to be made acquainted. Among his first inquiries, some- 
what timidly ventured, was one after the young Maria Seeley, 
with whom before he left home he had had a boyish flirtation ; and 
yet, he thought, it was not a flirtation merely. Though he never 
once, in all his absence, heard directly from her, yet he had cher- 
ished during the whole time towards her a spark of some feeling, 
which now awoke into a lively desire to see her, and, if possible, 
to ascertain also whether the graceful girl, who had given him, as 
they rambled together by daylight, or sat by starlight together, 
only mute reasons to believe that he was beloved, even with the 
childish love of fourteen, still remembered him. 

The next day after his return was the Sabbath. The morning 
service, as in duty bound, Stanton attended at his uncle’s church 
—not without a thie impatience, however, and a concealed desire 
to go in the other direction, where he felt tolerably sure he should 
find Maria. We suspect that he did not pay much attention 
during his uncle’s rather lengthy sermon, to the logic of reasoning 
or truths of divinity which it contained. His thoughts wandered 
slightly to the pew in the other church, in which he imagined 
Maria to be seated ; so in the afternoon his footsteps wandered in 
the same direction. He felt somewhat disappointed, however, in 
observing that Maria was not in her accustomed seat, nor, as far 
as he could perceive by stolen and side glances, in the church at 
all. The service over, he was moving thoughtfully away, when 
his eye caught the carriage of Mr. Laybach, who was about hand- 
ing into it a young lady, whose face he could not see, but whose 
figure he thought could not be that of Maria. The lady turned 
her head at the moment, and her eye caught those of Stanton, who 
had involuntarily stopped and was gazing at her. 

The recognition was mutual. Maria extended her hand with 
the cordiality of an old friend, and Stanton pressed it with equal 
warmth—warmly enough, in fact, to call upon her cheek the tell- 
tale blush, which she endeavored to hide from Mr. Laybach. 

“ You will visit me—us,” she substituted with a slightly-con- 
fused glance at Mr. Laybach. ‘‘ You will visit us, of course, Mr: 
Stanton, if you have not quite banished us from your recollection 
in your long absence.” 

“ Pardon me,” returned Stanton, with a look which did not add 
to Maria’s self-possession, “it would be quite impossible to forget 
Miss Seeley; and,” he added, bowing to Mr. Laybach, and a 
smile mounting on his face, “‘ though quite a boy when I was here 
before, I hope Mr. Laybach has not forgo:ten also the frequent 
honors he has done me.” 
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Mr. Laybach added his invitation to that of his adopted daugh- 
ter, and the carriage drove off. Stanton pursued his way home 
now with feelings quite different from those which possessed him 
but a momentago. This brief interview had afforded him infinite 


“Read that, then, if you do not believe it,” returned Fllen, | usually do. 


throwing down before him an i ar folded note, which read 
to the effect that Miss Seeley would be “at home” on Thursday 
evening, then a week. she did afterwards of the contemplat 


All this was incense to the pride of Ellen, now 
threatencd with euch a heavy blow. No wonder that with her 
heart she hated Maria Seeley so etrongly, and spoke #0 bitterly as 
marriage of her uncle. 


plensure. It satisfied him in one respect, at least—Maria had not “The cld fool!’ ensioimed Mark, crashing the note in his Ellen remained sitting in her aires Mark hed left her, musing 
i 4 i 1 rtai . | hands, and biting his lips in a rage. “Inveigled into marrying a | over many things. m her brother re-en proposed 

— teow of baby! He ought to cove acommittce appointed over him, in | going out. Informing her that he was going inte the vi lage, and 

what was taking place at the house of Mr. Laybach, attributed all | order to preserve his person and property.” And rising from his left the house and 


her confusion to the unexpec 
and her embarrassment to the presence of Mr. Laybach, which, he 
fondly believed, alone prevented her from giving him more une- 
quivocal tokens of long-cherished attachment. Such ideas were 
not at all unpleasing, as may be supposed ; on the contrary, Stan- 
ton anticipated with eager impatience the early visit which he | will prevent it!” he vehemently exclaimed. 
imself he would pay Miss Secley, and he slept that 
ight indulging in the most pleasant dreams. 
She rode home from the church, her bosom filled | you do?” 
little like those ascribed to her by Stanton’s 
hasty fancy. Undoubtedly, if we could have 


promised 


‘oor Maria ! 
with emotions 


closely, we should 
have found yet some 
lingering sentiment of 
regard for him, planted 
long ago in her youth- 
fal bosom, and start- 
ing up with the quick 
blush again at his call. 
But how could she 

ved to 
bestow her heart and 
hand upon another, 
now harbor such 
thoughts? It was 
wrong to do so, she 
confessed to herself; 
and yet, in spite of all 
the chidings of reason, 
her truant imagination 
would still wander 
back to the times when 
that voice which she 
had to-day heard— 
tones were 
not then so rich and 
fall as now—had ut- 


in the tones of to-day ; 
words lightly spoken 
possibly, and perhaps 
a the time no more 
seriously , yet 
which ‘now miggied 
themselves, and ting 

those 


ie her 


that even if Stanton 
were a declared lover, 
he was after all but a 


trary, was rich; and 
the brilliancy with 


which his fortune 

shone 

soon all th of 

the graduate. 
vitt was, 


mined to give ; and, as 
Mr. Leavitt was impa- 
tient as a much young- 
er lover, the earliest 


——. Alighting and 
hastening into the 
house, she did not wait 
to lay aside her out- 


door dress, but sought for Mark with an eagerness which i 
some important communication. Finding him in thesitting-room 
alone, she threw herself into a seat with an air of considerable 
excitement and supreme vexation. 

“ What has put you into such a ruffle, my dear sister ?”’ indiffer- 

Mark. languidly removing his feet from the window 

sill, in which ungainly position he had been sitting. . plishments, 

“ You will take it lest coolly when I tell you,” replied she. “I | fascinated by her manners, and delighted by her wit, it had been 
am too much vexed to 5 { i i i 

“Don’t, then, by all means,” he 


ently inquired 


careless tone. 


already. cle Jacob is going to marry Miss Seeley shipped that idol which is so exacting in everything from itsdevo- | of dignity. 

Mark started from hie indolent position. tees. In this respect, she had been gratified to an extent which 

“Impossible!” be exclaimed. “How have heard it? It | would have contented a less grasping ambition’ She had been gentleman. Devotedl 
is nothing but gossip, though,” he added, as ing him- 
self, and relapsing into his former state of “T have | who had sons, also fawned on her with their blandish- | and is always much interested in hearing the reading 


pleasure of meeting him again, | seat, he paced the carpet with compressed lips and impatient step. toward P-——. 


“ As to his property,” said Ellen, “ we can look forward to that 


would not probably return in some hours, 
proceeded 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


“No— 


no longer. 
returned Mark, forcing the curt syllables through 
his clenched teeth. “The marriage shall never take place! I 


“It is impossible,” said Ellen. ‘The wedding dresses are 


nearly all made, and it is only a week to the time. What can 


“T can do something, if old Brown has not lost his wits,” re- 
plied Mark, forcing his voice down into a low but energetic tone. 
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DON PEDRO IL, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 


So saying, he left the room, with every emotion of anger and Christina 
baffled avarice depicted on his countenance. 
disappointed than her 


Ellen Leavitt was scarcely less violently di in n. 


b | picturesque country. 
Thirsting for admiration and splendor, she would have consented | strangers who desire to be 
to almost anything to secure these; and in turn, blindly wor- addresses eve 
| 
| 


ments, mean.ng no more than the oily words of fashionable people 


DON PEDRO 11, EMPEROR OF BRAZIL 


This distinguished personage, the son of Don Pedro T., @ por. 
trait of whom is here given, was proclaimed emperor of B: at 
the age of five years and a few months. A council of regency, 
composed of three members, took the reins of government, which 
soon passed into the hands of a single regent. 
the young emperor was perfect, and his happy disposition and 

t- 


The education of 


taste for study made the lessons of his preceptors singularly 


able. His twos 
Donna Januaria, mar- 
ried, in 1844, to the 
Count d’ Aquila, broth- 
er of the king of Na- 
ples, and Donna Fran- 
cesca, married in 1843 
to the Prince de Join- 
ville, shared with equal 
ardor in his deep and 
various studies; and 
those who frequented 
the court of Louis Phi- 
lippe, know that there 
was not a more intel- 
and sccom- 
plished woman than 
the noble Princess de 
1840, on 
July, the 
emperor Don Pedro 
II. was declared major, 
and assumed the exer- 


wer ; 
ittle fifteen 
years old. 
prince onl 
French, 

h, German, 8 
and Italian perfectly. 
There is not one of 
numerous travellers 
who are presented to 
him with whom he 
cannot converse 
native language; 
he is fond of employ- 
ing this is 
is not all, as he speaks 
only the 
te 
science which is fami- 
liar to them. All re- 
tire astounded at the 
thought that this en- 
cyclopedic head wears 
a crown, and that the 
forehead where the 
fruit of so many learn- 
ed labors is amassed is 
still shaded by the 
curls of a young man 
of only twenty-five. 
The emperor is said to 
exert his intelligence 
and influence success- 
fully to the develop- 
ment of the resources 
of the — and to 
securing the pros 
of his subjects. 
makes a point of en- 
couraging all indus- 
trial enterprises; he 
applies himself to real- 
izing amelio- 
rations urging on- 
ward public mo and 
perfecting the naviga- 
tion of rivers. He has 
succeeded in abolish- 
ing slave labor by in- 
troducing European 
colonization in the 
place of it. The emper- 
or was married y 
30, 1843, to the Prin- 
cess Theresa Christina 


heir pon ee Don Pedro is tall and rather fall 


at his palace of Petropolis, eight leagues from Rio, an eagle’s nest 
raised on the lofty mountains which command the bay, a rich and 
The emperor receives his subjects and those 
to him twice a week; he 

one, and listens to every one, with a kindness full 
he monarch is never lost sight of under these cir- 
cumstances, but has always the courteous manners of the perfect 
fond of literature, he constantly presides 


of historical 


surrounded by fortune-hunting admirers; and managi at the sessions of the Historical and Geographical Institute of Rio 
| or literary memories touching the origin of his empire. 


‘ 
| 
riage, and could not if Age SSS SS | 
into the village of Sey ele ' man. From this union 
were born who 
two princesses, the eld- My 
; er of whom, Isabella 
Leopoldina, has the title of “Imperial Princess,” as 
and light colored—a northern type, which seems to rtd rather 
from fair Germany than the warm latitudes of the dark Rio. But ' 
the southern origin of the young emperor is revealed in the elas- 4a 
ticity of his movements ; he rides well, and takes delight in all f 
corporeal exercises. When at Rio he is seen everywhere at balls, me 
theatres and religious ceremonies, He passes the summer season 
“I dislike scenes of all sorts in such enervating 
weather. You have torn a favorite dress, I suppose.” 
“ Stupid f” exclaimed Ellen, with an impatient yesture. “But | % 
I will not get angry with you.too. I have enough to provoke me | 
same BLOry & taumes beiore. 
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THE IMAUM OF MUSCAT. 


Muscat, the capital of the province of Oman, is situated at the 
bottom of an internal bay, at the south of a pointed mountain, 
whose steep slopes continue to the edge of the bay. The town 
presents an — at once odd, sombre and imposing, with its old 
notched walls like those of the middle ages. multitude of half 
ruined towers are perched like — nests on the crests of the 
rocky mountains, on whose dark flanks no trace of verdure ap- 
pears. This s le has a local color, an oriental tint, which as- 
tonishes and pleases at the same time, notwithstanding the air of 
abandonment and deep solitude spread in all directions. Not a 
human being ap upon the shore ; we only see here and there 
old arched portals, and on the battlemented ramparts of the for- 
tress, some Arab soldier in rags, seated with his long matchlock 
between his legs, looking with a disdainful _ upon the vessels 
passing at his When you have passed along the narrow ca- 
nal by which the continent is separated from the little island clos- 
ing the harbor towards the north, you finally perceive at the ex- 
tremity of the bay, and in the only pass where the mountains open 
on the interior of the country, a movement of boats which an- 
nounces the neighborhood of a commercial city. In this place 
you see a considerable number of native coasters which numerous 
workmen are refitting in haste, to be set afloat at the next tide. 
In vain your eyes search for wharves or even a good landing ; the 
simple hydraulic constructions found in the smallest Euro 
ports, do not exist at Muscat. Still this city has remai for 
more than acentury under the yoke of the Portuguese: but the 
latter only busied themselves with surrounding it by respectable 
fortifications, which did not prevent them from being driven out, 
almost without striking a blow, in 1643, by the inhabitants, worn 
out by their extortions, a hundred and thirty-six years after Albu- 
querque had entered it a conqueror. At this epoch it was depend- 
ent on Ormus, and became one of the depots of the commerce of 
the Persian Gulf. Muscat now presents an entirely Arabic char- 
acter; foul and narrow streets filled with all sorts of filth, narrow 
and scarcely graded lanes bordered by dark and dirty huts. These 
painfal impressions multiply; nothing curious presents itself to 
the eye—not a single mosque worthy of note. The palace of the 
imaum has the air of a ruined house. The commerce at present 
is almost null, so the imaum has always given the preference to 
Zanzibar, a more pleasant and promising abode. fact, Mus- 
cat is now absorbed commercially by the neighborhood of the 
English. The imaum of Muscat, a portrait of whom we give 


THE EAST INDIAN TAPIR. 


a 


herewith, is a fine old man of about eighty, of a noble exte- 
rior ; his reputation for honor, grandeur of soul and courage has 
see throughout Asia. He has merited this oe 
superior talents, prudence and energy he has displayed in 
the difficult circamstarices in which he has been placed. Too 
Toung to ascend the throne on the death of his father, who was 
illed sword in hand by the pirates against whom he was 
waging relentless war, he saw his uncle conspiring against his 
life, w the moment of restoring him his power approached ; 
but foreseeing the evil designs of this ambitious man, he killed 
him in single combat, and immediately assumed the reins of 
government to the satisfaction of Ris subjects, to whom he 
soon after proved, by protecting them against the Wahabites, 
that he was capable of commanding them. Rid of external 
enemies, feared or loved by his neighbors, carrying terror to the 
court of Teheran, from which he had taken Ormus and Bender- 
Abbas, being in good understanding with the masters of Ben- 
, the imaum gave all his care to the internal prosperity of 

is states. He succeeded in being adored by his subjects ; 
the neighboring and independent tribes continually make him 
the arbiter of their differences, and those who are subjected to 
his power hasten to obey his will, whether he demands the con- 
tingents of horse and foot they are required to furnish, or their 
contribution to the public expenses. He has two sons, one of 
whom is governor of Zanzibar, and the other of Ormus and 
Bender-Abbas. Muscat is the depot of the commerce of the 
Persian Gulf, and the centre of a great traffic in pearls. Its 
population is about 60,000 souls, comprising its environs. The 
above is the opinion of Mr. Lebreton, a traveller disposed to 
the imaum and his country with favor. We must not 
disguise the fact that other travellers have given less favorable 
accounts. Some go so far as to say that Muscat is nothing bat 
aslave mart, and its venerable sultan a slave merchant, who 
pa selling his subjects to employing them in free labor. 


THE EAST INDIAN TAPIR. 

This curious quadruped, of which we give a pi below, re- 
sembling the boar in form, though standing higher on his legs, has 
at the extremity of his head, instead of a snout, a little muscular 
trank, which he can elongate or shorten at pleasure, and which 


gives him some analogy to the elephant, but which is entirely des- 
titute of that appendage which the latter 
with such dexterity. About four and a half feet high and ten 
feet long, the hey be the tapir is fat and clumsy, and ends in a 
large croup ; his y head is quite strong, his eyes small, his 
ears long and flexible ; the legs are strong, and terminate, in the 
anterior extremities, in four toes and in the posterior in three. The 
tail is but little developed, and the skin is scantily furnished with 
silky hair. The head, neck, shoulders, legs and tail are black, 
the rest of the body is of a whitish color, and there is no mane on 
the neck. The tapir inhabits the island of Sumatra and the pe- 
ninsula of Malacca, where it is as common as the elephant and 
rhinoceros. It lives solitary, and frequents marshy places where 
it is fond of wallowing ; it walks fast, and swims easily ; its food 
is entirely vegetable, and consists of fruits and wild roots as well 
as the young shoots of plants. Timid and gentle in disposition, 
this animal is easily tamed ; it never attacks man, whom it avoids 
carefully. The flesh is esteemed by the natives, though dry and 
disagreeable to the taste, but its hide is very tough, and is useful- 
y employed by them for domestic purposes or the fabrication of 
lefensive armor. There are other animals of the same species in 
other parts of the world. The American tapir, when ful wn, 
is six feet in total length and about three and a half in height. In 
general form it resembles the hog; but the legs are rather lo 
in proportion, and the nose is prolonged into a small, mov 
proboscis. The fore feet have four toes, and the hind ones three 
only. The eyes are small and lateral, and the ears long and 
— ; the skin thick, and covered with scattering, short, silk 
airs; the tail short and slightly hairy. The teeth resemb 


he second engraving represents a group of natives of Zanzi- 
bar, engaged in their favorite diversion of dancing. The move- 
ments and attitudes of the dancers have certainly rather a 
grotesque ss while the orchestra, with their rude in- | 
struments of music, serve to enliven the scene, which by moon- | 
light has its interesting features for them, albeit it is lacking in | 
the more cultivated accompaniments of civilized amusement. | 
What with the refreshments provided for the occasion, the ex- 
hilaration of the music and the exercise, they seem to find 
pleasure which their rude natures may enjoy, perhaps with as 
much gusto, as the seekers of pleasnr« find in more rational in- 
dulgences. Perhaps they follow @he idea, ‘‘ what’s the odds so , 


DANCE AT 


long as you’re hap- 
py !” But serious- 
y, it is curious to 
notice how differ- 
ent are the man- 
ners, habits, cus- 
toms and amuse- 
ments of the vari- 
ous nations and 
tribes of men; with 
what tenacity no- 
tions are cherished, 
which, often in the 
eyes of others, have 
only the claim of 
absurdity. It may 
sometimes serve to 
reconcile us to a 
milder method of 
judgment from that 
to which we have 
schooled ourselves, 
to think that others 
may perhaps have 
some effort to tol- 
erate many things 
in us which we 
cherish time- 
honored, and so 
cause us to judge 
leniently of those 
whose culture and . 
whose education 
have been different 
from our own. 


those of the horse. It is the largest animal of South America, 
and is found in all parts of that continent, though most abundant 
in Guiana, Brazil and Paraguay. It shuns the habitations of men, 
and leads a solitary life in the interior of forests, in moist situa- 
tions, but selects for its abode a place somewhat elevated and dry. 
By travelling always the same rounds, it forms beaten paths which 
are very conspicuous. It comes out only in the night or in rainy 
weather, and resorts to the marshes. [ts ordinary pace is a sort 
of trot. but it sometimes -allops. thouch awkwardly and with the 
head down, and, besides, swims with facility. In the wild state, it 
lives on fruits and young branches of trees, but when domestica- 
ted, eats every kind of food. possessed of great strength 


ZANZIBAR, 


it makes use of it only for defence ; cnd its disposition is mild 
and timid. The flesh is dry and disagreeably tasted ; but the 
skin is tough and might be applied to many useful purposes. The 
Indian tapir, a representation of which we have given herewith, 
has been discovered only within a few years. 


HABITS OF THE WASP. 

The subterfuges resorted to by animals in search of food, have 
been regarded, by the general reader, as the most interesting and 
instructive portion of the works of naturalists. An incident il- 
lustrative of the cunning of the wasp, was recently related to us 
by an observing gentleman. A blue wasp, known as the solitary 
wasp, because it lives alone in its little clay nest, was seen to hurl 
itself upon the strong whecl-shaped web of a large spider. Here 
it set up a loud buzzing, like that of the fly when accidentally en- 
tangled in a similar web. The spider, watching at the door of 
his silken domicil, stole cautiously forth. His advance was slow, 
for he evidently felt that he was approaching no common enemy. 
The apparently desperate, yet fruitless efforts of the wasp to free 
himself, encouraged the spider and lured him forward. But when 
within some three inches of his intended victim, the wasfisudden- 
ly freed himself from his mock entanglements, and darting upon 
the poor spider, in a moment as it were, pierced him with his 
deadly sting in a hundred places. The wasp then bore his ill- 
gotten spoil to his lonely home. This home is built of clay, thim- 
ble shgped, and originally containing but one apartment. In the 
lower part of this cul-de-sac the wasp deposits its eggs. Immedi- 
ately over them it draws a thin, glutinous curtain. Upon this 
curtain it packs away the proceeds of its hunting excursions, such 
as spiders, flies and all other insects which it regards as suitable 
food for its young. Consequently, when the young escape from 
the ova, they find above them a well-stocked larder, and gradually 
eat their way through the choice depository, finally appearing to 
the delighted world in the agreeable form and stature of perfect 
wasps.—Exeter News Letter. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
ETHEL. 


BY L. M. TENNSY. 


I do not say that her eye’s clear light 
Would shame the stars in the ether bright, 
Or that her cheek hath the tender red 

Of sea shells down on the ocean's bed: 
There are brighter eyes and cheeks I know, 
But 0! I love her—I love her so! 


I do not say that her graceful form 

Is fair as the vine with clusters warm, 

Or that her foot hath the lightsome spring 

Of fairy step in the magic ring; 

Or that young loves sport in each ringlet’s flow; 
But 0! I love her—I love her so! 


I do not say she is always good, 

I know she hath many a changeful mood; 
She hath all a woman’s doubts and fears— 
All woman’s faith, all woman’s tears; 

She is quick to trust, to censure, slow; 
Therefore I love her—I love her so. 


I do not say that her heart is free 
From the faults which mark mortality ; 

T’ve seen her angry, and wildly gay, 

And—I’ve seen her weep— have heard her pray ; 
And I know her spirit is pure as snow; 
Therefore I love her—I love her so. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE SERGEANT’S STRATAGEM. 


BY H. W. LORING. 


Tne disastrous campaign of 1814 was drawing to a close. 
The allied forces covered France like a cloud of locusts, and the 
wild Cossack who had marched from the banks of the Borys- 
thenes was soon to slake his courser’s thirst in the waters of the 
Seine. Napoleon was winning desperate victories against terrific 
odds—but the sun of Austerlitz was doomed to a near and total 
eclipse. 

The Russians had gained possession of the city of Troyes, and 
without its walls they lay encamped in overwhelming numbers. 
The troops of the French emperor, too few and feeble to contend 
against such crushing odds, had disbanded—yet the remnant of an 
heroic band, laying aside their uniforms, still lurked about the 
city, sleeping and feeding where they could ; the bolder of them 
seeking every opportunity to pick quarrels with the Russians and 
engage them in duels, glutting that hate in single combat which 
they could no longer slake upon the field of battle. 

Among these dangerous and inveterate enemies of the Cossacks 
was a certain Cesar Pompon, a sergeant of the imperial guard, 
who lodged at a little inn, kept by a little black-eyed French wo- 
man, who had made the campaign of Russia and lost her husband, 
a one-eyed voltigeur, in the passage of the Berezina. Fauchette 
would willingly have married the sergeant, and even offered her- 
self to that valiant warrior, but he would hear of no such arrange- 
ment till peace had been restored to his distracted country. 
Another inmate of Fauchette’s little hostelrie was a Captain Bon- 
ville, who was waiting for better days and an opportunity to strike 
a blow. Fauchette did an excellent business, having no scruple 
about selling beer, brandy, tallow candles, lamp oil and other 
refreshments to the Cossacks, but she never gave them credit, and 
they dreaded her sharp tongue almost as much as they did the 
thongs of the knout. 

Sergeant Pompon was very regular in his habits, but he would 
often absent himself for hours together, without telling either 
Fauchette or Captain Bonville where he was going. When he 
came back after one of these mysterious absences he would gener- 
ally bring with him a bundle, and saying, “that makes so many,” 
make a chalk mark on a score he kept behind the bar. After this 
ceremony he would march up and deposit his bundle in his little 
attic room, of which he kept the key, for he took care of it him- 
self and let no one enter. 

Fauchette often teased him about these mystcrious proceedings, 
and his invariable answer was : 

“ Fauchette, when this is all over, and the cursed Cossacks are 
driven out of the country, and the little corporal is firmly estab- 
lished on the throne, and you and I are married; I am going to 
Paris to set up a ready-made clothing-shop, and I shall have a 
stock in trade on hand.” 

His fair hostess was forced to be content with this explanation. 

One night, when Fauchette had closed her doors, and was sit- 
ting with Captain Bonville, talking over the events of the cam- 
paign, and the prospect before them, Sergeant Pompon entered in 
a state of great excitement, and, dashing his hat upon the floor, 
marched to and fro with enormous strides. ; 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed Fauchette. 

“ Matter! a thousand bayonets! matter enough. Bombshells 
and rockets! Ina French town! Ina French cafe! Millions 
of firelocks !” 

“ Any ill news from the emperor?” asked Captain Bonville. 

“No, no, captain,” answered Pompon. “He is beating the 
villains in every engagement, and fighting his way step_by step, 
to Troyes. Saperlotte! we shall soon hear his guns, I hope, and 
then he’ll lead these Cossacks an infernal dance, the murderous 
villains !” : 

“ Well! something has happened, I know,” said Fauchette. 

“ Of course it has,” replied the sergeant, sitting down and wip- 
ing his brow. “ You know, captain, the Cafe de la Victoire ?” 


“Certainly. It is a cafe theatre—they act little vaudevilles 
there in the refreshment saloon to attract and amuse customers.” 

“Precisely. Very well, captain, they played a piece there, this 
evening, called ‘The Soldier’s Return.’ In it, Bressant—a capi- 
tal actor and good fellow, too—had to sing a verse against the 
Russians, and the room was filled with them. You may be sure 
there was a tapage then. The Rassian colonel Ostrogoff was 
there. He insisted on an apology—Bressant refused—and the 
curtain fell. The piece is to be played to-morrow, and they swear 
he shall leave out the objectionable verse and make an apology 
for singing it to-night, or pay dearly for it.” 

“ And Bressant will apologize!” exclaimed the captain. 

“Not a bit of it. He will sing his song, and make devil a bit 
of an apology. What do you think of it, captain?” 

“‘ He’s a glorious fellow!” cried Bonville, “and we must sup- 
port him !” 

“I knew you'd say so!” cried the sergeant. “ Hurrah! vive 
Vempereur 

“Hush!” said Fauchette. “The patrol is marching by.” 

“Who cares for ’em!” cried the sergeant. “ Fauchette, I 
brought home another bundle to-day, that makes ten.” 

“Ten what ?” 

“ Ten bundles,” said the sergeant, with a wink. 
questions, and I’ll tell you no lies. Well, captain !” 

“ Well, sergeant—what are you thinking of ?” 

“To-morrow night and the Cafe de la Victoire.” 

“So was I. We will warn all of our fellows to-morrow. Let 
them go armed, and we’ll put Bressant through, whatever comes 
of it.” 

“ Good !” said the sergeant, rising and taking up his bed-candle. 
*T’ll oil my pistols before I go to bed. And if we don’t meet again, 
captain, the rendezvous will be the Cafe de la Victoire—the hour 
—sharp seven. Good night, captain.” 

“ Good night, sergeant.” 

“ Pleasant dreams!” cried Fauchette. 


“ Ask me no 


The next night the saloon of the Cafe de la Victoire was 
crowded with Russians, and French soldiers, the latter dressed as 
citizens, with swords and pistols concealed under their blouses. 
There was a great consumption of brandy among the Cossacks, 
and the waiters who supplied their calls, looked anxious and flur- 
ried. They evidently expected trouble, nor were their forebodings 
deceptive. The curtain was rung up and the piece commenced. 
When Bressant, the offending actor, appeared, there were mur- 
murs among the Russians, but these were drowned in the applaud- 
ing shouts of the French spectators, and one or two bouquets 
were thrown at his feet. The play, however, was suffered to go 
on till the finale was sung, and when the orchestra played the 
symphony for this piece, the audience sat perfectly motionless and 
silent. It was the lull that precedes the hurricane. Bressant 
advanced fearlessly to the foot-lights and commenced the obnoxious 
verse. Then rose a storm and how! of groans and hisses, mingled 
with applause. 


Col. Ostrogoff, » gigantic Russian, rose in his place, and ad- | 


dressed the actor : 

“French dog!” said he, “apologize for the insult you have 
offered us.” 

“ Never!’ replied the actor. “I sing what is set down for me, 
and I will apologize to no living man for doing my duty.” 

Quick as a flash, the Russian drew a pistol from his belt and 
fired it full in the face of Bressant, who fell without a groan. 

“ Revenge!” shouted Bonville, throwing off his blouse and 
disclosing his artillery uniform, “up, Frenchmen! and down with 
the Cossacks !” 

A terrible struggled ensued. Pistols and knives were freely 
used. Frenchman and Cossack grappled. The tables were over- 
turned—the lights were put out—the most dire confusion prevailed. 
The combatants fought their way out into the street and there 
continued the deadly encounter. But it was not of long duration : 
the firing and cries brought down a reinforcement fiom the Rus- 
sian camp. A troop of Cossacks dashed into the melee, and 
dispersed the feeble band of Frenchmen, killing some of them, 
while Captain Bonville, the ringleader, remained a prisoner in the 
hands of Ostrogoff. 

The next day was an eventful one for Troyes. Intelligence 
was brought into camp by scouts that Napoleon was approaching. 
As the day wore on heavy firing was heard gradually drawing 
near the town. It was reported by fugitives that the French had 
utterly routed their opponents and were moving on at a rapid rate, 
flushed with victory, to the relief of Troyes. 

All was confusion in the Russian camp. A brief period of idle- 
ness, consumed in unbridled debauchery, had demoralized and 
weakened the Cossack force, and the officers calculated with con- 
cern the chances of a conflict. Still the prisoner Bonville was 
not overlooked in the midst of this crisis. During the forenoon 
he was examined before a military tribunal, a mere form extorted 
by his rank, and sentenced to be shot. At the very moment he 
listened to his sentence, with unmoved countenance, the rattle of 
musketry was heard near at hand, as the French skirmishers drove 
in the enemy’s pickets. 

“ You hear that!” said Bonville, with a smile, to the Russian 
commander. “I shall die, but I shall be avenged.” 

“ Take him away, Colonel Ostrogoff,” said the Russian general. 
“ Take a file of men with you and execute the sentence.” 

Ostrogoff saluted and withdrew with an escort. In spite of his 
protestations, Bonville’s arms were bound tightly behind him. 

“ He shan’t have a ghost of a chance to escape in the confusion,” 
muttered Ostrogoff. 

The little party reached an opening in the dense wood and 


—— 


halted. A few moments afterwards an aid-de-camp galloped 
up furiously. 

“Tam ordered to recall your firing-party, colonel,” said he. 
“They are wanted to defend the entrenchments. The French dogs 
are pressing us hard.” 

The platoon marched off, and Ostrogoff and Bonville were left 
alone. The former drew a pistol from his belt and cocked it. 

“ Are you going to turn executioner?” said Bonville scornfully. 
“It is worthy of you. You are fitter for a hangman than a soldier.” 

“I shot one of your countrymen last night for a less provoca- 
tion,” answered the Russian, raising his pistol. But at this mo- 
ment a small party of Russian soldiers advanced to the spot, 
under the command of a non-commissioned officer. 

“Halt!” cried the colonel. The platoon obeyed. 

“ Are you loaded?” 

The sergeant nodded. 

“ Then shoot me this fellow.” The platoon faced the prisoner, 
with their backs on Ostrogoff. 

“ Ready—present—fire !” said the Russian. 

At the word “fire!” the platoon wheeled to the right about, 
and poured their volley into Ostrogoff at ten paces! He fell 
riddled with bullets. 

“Hurrah!” cried Sergeant Pompon, for it was he, pulling off 
his false beard, and rushing to cut the cords that bound Cap- 
tain Bonville. “Hurrah for our side! Captain, my secret is 
out. The bundles I used to fetch home each contained a Rus- 
sian uniform. They were the spoils of fellows I killed in fair 
fight. I never thought I should make such a good use of them.” 

Bonville threw himself into the faithful fellow’s arms. 

“No time for hugging now!” cried the sergeant, extricating 
himself from the embrace of his officer. “Take this sabre and 
come along with us. We are beating them at all points—but we 
haven’t quite finished ’em yet. There’s a little glory left, though 
we're late in the day. Long live the emperor, and down with 
the Cossacks !”” 

The sergeant’s predictions were correct, and before nightfall 
the French colors waved over the citadel of Troyes. 


> 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.) 


AUGUST TWENTIETH. 
1792.—Boston regiment first commissioned. 
1812.—Constitution, Captain Hull, captured the Guerriere, Cap- 
tain Dacres. 
1814.—Count Rumford (Benj. Thompson), died, aged 61. 
1847.—American victory at Cherubusco, Mexico. 


AUGUST TWENTY-FIRST. 
1534.—L’Isle Adam, Grand-master of the Templars, died. 
1754.—Stone Chapel, Boston, opened for public worship. 
1762.—Bishop R. C. Moore born in New York. 
1814.—British army landed on Chesapeake shore, and marched 
to Washington. 
_ 1821.—6000 persons present at a five days’ camp-mecting near 
Petersburg. 
AUGUST TWENTY-SECOND. 
1485.—Richard III. killed at battle of Bosworth field. 
1779.—James K. Paulding born at Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
1783.—Fort St. John, on Lake Champlain, fired by lightning. 
1813.—Wilson, the eminent ornithologist, died. 
1847.—Armistice at Tacubaya, Mexico. 
1851.—The “ America” won the “ cup of all nations” at Cowes. 
AUGUST TWENTY-THIRD. 
1510.—Ulric Geering, a noted Parisian printer, died. 
1630.—Massachusetts ‘‘ General Court,” established on board 
ship Arabella. 
1759.—Fort Niagara captured by the French from the English. 
1785.—Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero of Lake Erie, born—and 
he died on the same day of the same month, 1819. ; 
1814.—Washington “ panic” caused by approach of the British. 
AUGUST TWENTY-FOURTH. 
1572.—Massacre of St. Bartholomew, at Paris. 
1759.—William Wilberforce, the English philanthropist, born. 
1814.—Battle of Bladensburg, and English occupation of 
Washington. 
1824.—Triumphant reception of Gen. Lafayette at Boston. 
1830.—Col. Willet, one of the last “ Knickerbockers,” died at 
New York, aged 90. 
1848.— Ocean Monarch” burned in the Irish Channel—170 
lives lost. 
AUGUST TWENTY-FIFTH. 
1655.—Dupuys, a Frenchman, commenced salt-making at 
Salina, N. Y. 
1776.—David Hume, the historian, died at Edinburgh. 
1840.—Bishop Bowen died at Charleston, 8. C., aged 61. 
1844.—Anti-rent outrages in Rensselaer county, N. Y. 
1849.—Honolulu taken by the French squadron. 
AUGUST TWENTY-SIXTH. 
1765.—Boston mob destroyed the furniture of Gov. Hutchinson. 
1793.—Toulon given up to the English fleet. 
1819.—Prince Albert born at Rosenan, Germany. 
1843.—Steam Frigate “Missouri” burned in Gibraltar bay. 
1850.—Louis Philippe died at Claremont, Eng., aged 77. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES TO A FRIEND. 


BY H. W. PAYSON. 


Should the darkening shades of sorrow 
From thine eye its lustre borrow, 
From thy face the placid smile 

Of contented peace beguile: 


Should the flowers which fancy spread, 
Round thy path no more be shed, 

But in sorrow and in pain, 

Thou return to earth again: 


Should misfortane’s veil be thrown, 
O’er the pleasures which have flown, 
Adverse winds display their power, 

Friends forsake, and tempests lower : 


There’s & home unknown to sorrow, 


Reign not in that realm of gladness. 


Look aloft, then, to that power, 
Which sustains thee every hour; 
Live, that when life’s flowers decay, 
Thou may’st find a blissful day ; 

And where clouds and darkness cease, 
Find a final home of peace. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
No. XL 


BY F. GLEASON. 


sonal’ Appaarance Manners of the of 
sonal of King—Employment 

On leaving Copenhagen in the Norwegian steamer, as we got 
abreast of the Trekroner fort, our decks were thronged by Norwe- 
gian man-of-warsmen, officers and privates, who boarded us ina 
score of boats from the fleet that lay a mile off shore, forming a 
most gay and picturesque sight, Their object in visiting us was tu 
send home letters by the steamer. The boats each with a dozen 
oars, neatly dressed seamen, gaily epauletted officers, and flutter- 

@ing pennons at the stern and bows of the various cutters, was a 
pleasing picture. There lay hard by a number of Danish, Eng- 
lish and French men-of-war. After dismissing our visitors we 
steamed directly through the midst of the fleet, exchanging salutes 
with the flag-ship, and being thereby hid in a cloud of smoke for 
a quarter of an hour, and half-choked for the rest of the day; but 
it was a novel affair to me, and I enjoyed the scene, the noise, the 
burning of powder and all. 

On we steamed, our stout boat walking on her way with levia- 
than strength, touching at Elsinore, situated in the narrowest part 
of the channel leading from the North Sea to the Baltic, to land 
passengers and to take others in their places. Elsinore is a fine 
maritime place, stretching irregularly over sloping ground towards 
the sea. There are some fine buildings, churches, forts, and light 
houses, all before the eye of the casual observer. I need hardly 
remind the reader that this is the locality of Shakspeare’s master- 
piece, Hamlet. The principal incidents of the play are well known 
to be founded on facts in Danish history, but so remote in the 
records of the past as to make it difficult to distinguish truth from 
fiction. All merchant vessels passing to and from the Baltic, are 
obliged to salute Cronborg Castle, by lowering their topsails when 
abreast of the fortification, and no vessel, unless she belongs to 
Sweden, is allowed to pass the Sound without clearing out at 
Elsinore and paying the usual toll, according to the provisions 
in treaties to that effect, negotiated with Denmark by the various 
powers of Christendom. After a forty-eight hours’ trip we arrived 
at Gottenburg. 

The approach to the city is anything but prepossessing to the 
eye of the traveller ; a bold rocky shore only lay before us, against 
which the breakers dashed with great fury as if angry at our com- 
ing. Not a tree, or bush, or plat of green grass welcomed our 
sight until we were quite inside the harbor, and near the town. 
Gottenburg is the second sea port of Sweden, and stands mostly 
in a marshy plain surrounded by precipitous ridges of rocks rising 
in some places to nearly three hundred feet. The town contains 
some thirty thousand inhabitants, the streets are regularly built 
and kept very clean, the houses lofty and handsome; but there is 
a look of newness about the place that makes one feel as though 
he was looking upon a place but just erected. The suburbs of 
the town are larger than the town itself, and the latter is nearly 
surrounded by beautiful avenues of trees and luxuriant gardens. 
The City Exchange is the finest building in the town—indeed there 
are but few public buildings here worthy of note. The entrance 
to the harbor is defended by the fort of Nya-Elfsborg, built on 
an extreme projection of a long rocky island running into the 
Cattegat 


After a brief stay at Gottenburg, I took steamer by the canal 
and lakes through Sweden to Stockholm, its capital. I cannot 
conceive of a more delightful inland trip than this proved to be, 
a distance of three hundred and fifty miles through the very heart 
of the wild, picturesque, and beautiful scenery of Sweden, now 
gliding gracefully through canals running through green forests, 
and now breaking out upon magnificent lakes, dotted with islands 
and rocky crags, and green oases. This excursion occupied us 
four days and nights and was throughout a succession of natural 


scenery grand beyond description. Of course we were raised on 
our lofty route by locks, and when we were crossing the highest 
lake we found we had already ascended between three and four 
hundred feet above the level of Gottenburg. After this we of 
course were obliged to descend the same distance before arriving 
at Stockholm. On board the steamer I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Lieut. Engstom of the Swedish navy. It will be remembered 
that in 1850, a Swedish man-of-war, the Najaden, visited Boston, 
and it was at that time and in our harbor that I made his acquaint- 
ance. He knew and recognized me at once, spoke in high terms 
of Bostonians and Boston hospitality. Desirous in a measure to 
return the courtesy he experienced in Boston, he is exceedingly 
anxious to serve any of its citizens whom he meets in Sweden, 
and during my stay in Stockholm, he was untiring in his assiduity 
and politeness. I am certainly much indebted to him and desire 
to make this acknowledgment. 

Stockholm is one of the most celebrated cities of the north of 
Europe, and its situation and surroundings are remarkable for the 
beauty of the natural scenery, being situated partly upon several 
islands at the junction of Lake Meelar and the Baltic, and partly 
on the mainland, upon both sides of the straits, covering an area 
of four to five square miles. On the three principal islands the 
houses are of stone, but in other portions the greater part are of 
stuccoed brick, painted white, yellow, or faint blue. Stockholm 
has few notable public buildings or churches. The palace, how- 
ever, is an immense and most imposing structure, begun during 
the reign of Charles XII. The lower part is of polished granite, 
the upper of brick covered with cement. It contains a museum 
of antiquities and sculpture, with several good works by Swedish 
artists, a royal library, etc. The approach to the palace on the 
north side is adorned by two immense lions, standing on blocks 
of granite; on the eastern side two wings extend, between which 
are hedges and beds of flowers. This side looks down upon the 
harbor (see engraving). The south facade, which is the most 
beautiful of all, is adorned by several fine trophies. On an open 
space before this side, stands an obelisk of granite raised by Gus- 
taf IV. Adolf to the burgesses of Stockholm, an acknowledg- 
ment of their zeal and fidelity during the war of 1788. The west 
side of the palace is adorned with some beautiful medallions repre- 
senting Swedish kings. ‘There were pointed out to me within the 
walls of the court yard, two cannons taken from the Russians by 
King Gustaf III., during his command in the Finnish war. The 
interior of the palace is gorgeous in the extreme, and surpasses 
even that of Copenhagen, described in a previous letter. 


Stockholm is justly famed for its charitable institutions. There 
are several excellent and well-ordered prisons and hospitals. In 
the immediate neighborhood of the city there are some fine drives 
and several beautiful parks, the most noted of which is the Djur- 
garten (deer-garden), considered one of the finest parks in all 
Europe. The rugged peninsula of which it occupies the greater 
part, is so finely varied with rocks and trees, that little has been 
required of art to perfect and beautify this lovely spot. It is in- 
tersected by admirable carriage drives, lined with villas of modern 
designs, Swiss cottages and Italian verandahs. Here is the bust 
of Bellman, a lyric poet of great excellence in the time of Gusta- 
vus III. The anniversary of this poet’s birth is kept with great 
rejoicings by all classes, but especially by the Bacchanalian club, 
whose members, headed by the king himself, come out in festive 
array, to parade about this statue, appropriately decorated with 
grape and vine leaves. Not far from this popular monument is 
Rosendahl, the favorite summer residence of the king, but which 
like all other houses in the park is a portable wooden one, a very 
common thing in the suburbs of the city. 

I happened to be engaged in viewing the harbor at the moment 
when the king returned by steamer from Brewick and Margrethe- 
land, where he had been to review a large body of troops of the 
line. He entered the harbor in gallant style, accompanied by 
three war steamers and nineteen gun boats, all crowded with 
troops whose bright weapons glistened in the sun. He was re- 
ceived with royal salutes and ceremonies. Thousands of troops 
were quickly and orderly landed, formed in line, before which the 
king passed. I stood close by him as he landed, and enjoyed an 
excellent opportunity for a careful examination of his features and 
manners generally. He appeared very affable to the officers on 
duty, addressed them familiarly and with a pleasant smile. His 
reception was enthusiastic by all classes, and finally he entered his 
carriage and was driven away towards the palace. 


I cannot for the life of me, reconcile with my ideas of propriety 
the occupations adopted by the women here, doing as they are 
accustomed, the labor more fitting and common in the rest of Eu- 
rope, and especially in America, to the sterner sex. The ferry- 
boats, for instance, are almost all rowed by females, in their pe- 
culiar native costume, The less said about the beauty of this 
class, the better. They are as masculine in features as they are 
in occupation, but still they interest me very much, and I observe 
them with a curious eye. While I write youl find by reference 
to the clock, that it is 11 o’clock, P. M., yet I write without a 
lamp, and can see to read with ease. There seems to be no 
night here at this season of the year. For about two hours, one 
before and one after midnight, it is a deep twilight, and after 1 
o’clock in the morning, I can again see to read and write without 
artificial light. 

I am just about to-leave in a Swedish steamer for Lubeck, some 
five hundred miles from Stockholm, on my way to Berlin, Prussia. 
It was my intention from this point to have gone direct to St. 
Petersburg, but it is nearly or quite impossible for me to accom- 
plish this. I cannot take water conveyance, but should have first 
to get permission from the emperor, and then to travel through 
a most heathenish and uncivilized country by private conveyance, 
besides many other serious inconveniences. At present, after one 


gets into Russia, it is not very easy to get out again, and this can 
only be done by special permission, and by the traveller’s adver- 
tising his purpose for three days in the daily newspapers! This 
being the case, I shall not be able to visit Russia, but shall turn 
my course through Prussia. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
I WOULD I COULD ALWAYS BE YOUNG. 


BY RICHARD WRiGaT. 


I would I could always be young, 
With good spirits and health on my side, 
To roam the green fields in their pride, 

And carol the welcoming song 

Of friendship, of love and of truth— 
Of fadeless, perpetual youth. 


I would I could always be young, 
Free from trouble and care as I’m now, 
With no wrinkle to creep on my brow, 

And a clear voice to carol my song, * 

In the evergreen flowery booth 
Of fadeless, perpetual youth. 


I would I could always be young; 
But 0, as dear friends pass away 
One by one to earth’s cold, kindred clay, 
I should sigh as I carol the song 
Of friendship, of love and of truth— 
Of perpetual, solitaire youth. 


EDEN OF THE GULF. 


From Ballou’s History of Cuba, just published by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., we make the following extract : 

“Tt is with infinite reluctance that the temporary sojourner in 
Cuba leaves her delicious shores, and takes his farewell look at 
their enchanting features. A brief residence in the island passes 
like a midsummer night’s dream, and it requires a strenuous 
effort of the mind to arrive at the conviction that the memories 
one brings away with him are not delusive sports of the imagina- 
tion. Smiling skies and smiling waters, groves of palm and or- 
ange, the bloom of the heliotrope, the jessamine, and the rose, 
flights of strange and gaudy birds, tropic nights at once luxurious 
and calm, clouds of fire-flies floating like unsphered stars on the 
night breeze, graceful figures of dark-eyed senoritas in diaphanous 
drapery, picturesque groups of Monteros, relieved by the dusky 
faces and stalwart forms of the sons of Africa, undulating volantes, 
military pageants, ecclesiastical processions, frowning fortresses, 
grim batteries, white sails, fountains raining silver,—all these 
mingle together in brilliant and kaleidoscopic combinations, 
changing and varying as the mind’s eye seeks to fix their features. 
Long after his departure from the enchanting island the traveller 
beholds these visions in the still watches of the night, and again 
he listens to the dash of the sea-green waves at the foot of the 
Moro and the Punta, the roll of the drum and the crash of arms 
upon the ramparts, and the thrilling strains of music from the 
military band in the Plaza de Armas. The vexations incident to 
all travel, and meted out in no stinted measure to the visitor at 
Cuba, are amply repaid by the spectacles it presents. 

‘* ¢ __ It is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land! 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree! 
What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand!’ 

“If it were possible to contemplate only the beauties that nature 
has prodigally lavished on this Eden of the Gulf, shutting out all 
that man has done and is still doing to mar the blessings of Hea- 
ven, then a visit to or residence in Cuba would present a succes- 
sion of unalloyed pleasures equal to a poet’s dream. But it is 
impossible, even if it would be desirable, to exclude the dark side 
of the picture. The American traveller, particularly, keenly alive 
to the social and political aspects of life, appreciates in full force 
the evils that challenge his observation at every step, and in every 
view which he may take. If he contrast the natural scenery with 
the familiar pictures of home, he cannot help also contrasting the 
ape condition of the people with that of his own country. 

he existence, almost under the shadow of the flag of the freest 
institutions the earth ever knew, of a government as purely des- 
potic as that of the autocrat of all the Russias, is a monstrous fact 
that startles the most indifferent observer. It must be seen to be 
realized. To go hence to Cuba is not merely passing over a few 
degrees of latitude in a few days’ sail,—it is a step from the nine- 
teenth century back into the dark ages. In the clime of sun and 
endless summer, we are in the land of starless political darkness. 
In close proximity to a country where the taxes, self-imposed, are 
80 light as to be almost unfelt, is one where each free family pays 
nearly four hundred dollars per annum for the support of a system 
of bigoted tyranny, yielding in the aggregate an annual revenue 
of twenty-five millions of dollars for which they receive no equiva- 
lent,—no representation, no utterance, for pen and tongue are 
alike proscribed,—no honor, no office, no emolument; while their 
industry is crippled, their intercourse with other nations hampered 
in every way, their bread literally snatched from their lips, the 
freedom of education denied, and every generous, liberal aspira- 
tion of the human soul stifled in in its birth. And this in the 
nineteenth century, and in North America.” 
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OBJECTS OF PITY. 


Our pity is often moved in behalf of rich men, and particularly 
those who belong to the upper ten. Instead of comforts, they 
have only the luxuries of life—instead of personal independence, 
a slavish dependence on the tyrannous fashions of the day. Sum- 
mer comes, and most men of moderate means can stay in the city, 
and enjoy the privileges which summer much more abundantiy 
than winter affords. The rich must lock up their mansions and 
be off. The “season” opens in June or July—they must not be 
seen here a week to enjoy it. Fond as they are of music, crazy 
as they are for the opera, they must pack up and trudge at the 
time the concert and opera season opens. They cannot walk in 
the most pleasant avenues, nor take their children to the Elysian 
fields, because it is common. They cannot go to see the elephant, 
or take coffee where it is made better than anywhere else in the 
city, because admission to the elephant is only a shilling, and the 
coffee is sold so cheap that vulgar folks can afford to buy it. They 
cannot dress with freedom, nor a bundle in the street, thougt 
it would be a great convenience. Their children cannot go np 
best schools because they are free. They cannot hear the best 

reaching, because the preacher has not the D. D., and his salary 
is only $1000 a year. When the poor are all taken care of, phi- 
lanthropists must take their case in hand, and see what can be 
done for the miserably rich.—N. Y. Times. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, FROM THE LONGMEADOW ROAD. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The yiew of this pleasant city, which we give above, was taken 
from an elevation on the Longmeadow road. In the foreground 
is the Connecticut River Railroad ; while at the right of the view 
is seen the United States Arsenal, as represented below. At the 
left, Mount Tom rises up, forming a fine back-ground to the scene. 
At the top of the next page we 
give a view of the Court House, 
situated immediately back of the 
Common. It is a fine and im- 
posing structure, and adds to the 
effect of the many tasteful edi- 


whole comprising five shops, in which are eighteen water-wheels, 
ten trip hammers, and about thirty forges. ese works, exten- 
sive as they are, are far from occupying the whole power which is 
owned here by the United States. The west part of the city, 
where the railroad station is located, is more rapidly advancing in 
population and business now than any other. A large manufac- 


fices of this charming place. The 
natural situation of Springfield 
is beautiful. Along the river are 
rich alluvial meadows, highly pro- 
ductive, back of which the grounds 
rise gradually to a considerable 
elevation, and terminate in a plain 
extending several miles east. The 
business part of the city is chiefl 

on Main Street, which is ional, 
and nearly three miles in length, 
and contains many elegant build- 
ings. This street runs parallel 
with the Connecticut, at some dis- 
tance from it, and is intersected 
by a number of streets, at right 
angles, extending towards the riv- 
er, and in the opposite direction, 
to the elevated plain, where the 
United States armory is located. 
The United States Armory, loca- 
ted here on Armory Hill, is situ- 
ated chiefly on the elevated ground 
about half a mile east of Main 
Street. The principal buildin 

are of brick, and are handsomely 
arranged around a square, present- 
ing a fine appearance. From 
twelve to fifteen thousand muskets 
are manufactured here annually, 
and from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred thousand are 
stored in the arsenals of the es- 
tablishment. This is the Jargest 
and most important arsenal of 
construction in the United States, 
and its establishment at Spring- 
field ea'ly gave an impulse to the 
enterprise and prosperity of the 
place. From the tower of the 
Arsenal is a beautiful panoramic 
view of the surrounding country. 
On Mill River, which flows into 
the Connecticut at the southeast 
extremity of the city, there is an 
extensive water power, which is 
improved for paper and iron man- 
ufactures, mechanical establish- 
ments, and mills of various kinds. 
The machine shops of the United 
States Armory, in which a power 
is required, are also here. These 
are advantageously located on 
three different sites along the 
stream, called the Upper, Middic, 
snd Lower Water shops, the 


tory or cars and other apparatus for use the railroads has 
been established at this point. Two or three of the first-rate ho- 
tels are located here. Springfield is the centre of a large inland 
commerce, its natural and artificial advantages rendering it one 


. of the most important commercial depots on Connecticut River. 


Being nearly equi-distant from Boston and Albany on the line of 
the Western Railroad and at the 
point of intersection between this 
and the route extending from New 
Haven north through the Connect- 
icut valley, it is brought into con- 
nection by railroad communication 
with the four cardinal points of 
the country, and becomes not only 
a great thoroughfare of travel be- 
tween all these points, 
cessity, in ing, a 

much traffic Seve- 
ral of the most celebrated hotels 
in New England have been estab- 
lished here, to answer the increas- 


ing demands of the travelling 
ae lic on these great routes. Sev- 


of the church edifices in 


Springfield are handsome struc- 


tures. That of the First Congre- 


gational Church enjoys the advan- 


tage of a beautiful location, on a 


NEW ARSENAL AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


green in the centre of the city, 
which is tastefully laid out, en- 
closed, and ornamented with 
shade trees Springfield is not 
only pleasant for its situation b 
nature, but it is a place of mu 
business activity. It has for a 
number of years been largely en- 
gaged in manufactures of every 
variety. Millions of capital are 
invested in the various forms of 
prodactive labor, and employment 
is given to many hundreds of in- 
ious and industrious artisans. 
ts schools and academies bear a 
generally energetic, 
ly are tic, 
and refined. It assumed its city 
charter in 1852, and has ever since 
ranked high among the other cit- 
ies of Massachusetts, maintaining 
an efficient municipal organization 
and cherishing a law-loving 
law-abiding people. The envi- - 
rons of Springfield have every va- 
riety of charming land , and 
raral beauty. by « 
bridge is the town of West Spring- 
ficld, formerly a part of Spri 
field, and called 
Mountains. This is a large, 
pleasant, agricultural place, made 
w of several villages, of which 
est Springfield, Agawam and 
Feeding Hills are the principal. 
This town lies on the west bank 
of the Connecticut, and is watered. 
by the Westfield river from west 
to east. The surface of the town 
is finely varied by hill and dale 
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TURNER’S FALLS. 
Torner’s Falls, represented below, are situated on the Connect- 
icut River, near the point where the boundaries of the two towns 


of Montague and Greenfield meet. They were formerly called | ficial dam has also been constructed at these falls more than a 


Miller’s Falls, but afterward received the name of Turner’s Falls, 
in commemoration of Capt. Turner who surprised a body of In- 
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COURT HOUSE, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


dians at this place in 1676, during King Philip’s war. A canal 
three miles in length to pass these falls, has been constructed in 
the town of Montague, on the eastern side of the river. An arti- 


thousand feet in length, over which the water falls perpendicularly 
more than thirty feet. The country around these falls is very 


picturesque and beautiful, and still retains in a great degree the 
original aspect, now becoming through the enterprise and labor of 
man so scarce. A person descending the opposite bank to the 
falls which is quite elevated, to the margin of the river below, and 
listening to the roar of the falling waters out of sight of the improve- 
ments of man, feels as though alone in the unbroken’ wilderness. 


TURNER'S FALLS, ON THE CONNECTICUT RIVER. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO MY EARLY DREAMS, 


BY CHARLES STEWART. 


Visions of bygone days! how do ye gleam 
Through many shadowings 

Of clouds increasing on time’s mournful stream, 
Like bright elysian things, 
Quivering their lucid wings 

On manhood’s earnest life with lasting beam. 


Though hopeless all, their still unfading fire, 
Varied as tints of even, 

Pervades my heart, maturer to inapire 
Sweet souvenirs of heaven : 
May none, alas! be riven 

From out my soul, save those of mere desire. 


The strength of wealth and mind to consserate 
On virtue’s peerless shrine 

Filled many dreams and all my prayers. How great 
This real, reared by time, 
Which selfish thoughts doth twime 

Around the heart, and shuts ideal’s gate. 


When on the twilight limits of the air 
The vestal moon 

Quivers her white shell mid the crimson rage 
And lily roon 
At eve’s pale noon, 

So shine my dreams, so sad, 80 softly fair! 


> 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE ROCK OF THE LORELY. 


A NEW LEGERD. 


BY CHARLES G. ROSENBURG. 


Persars no portion of the winding Rhine is more beautiful 
than the Lurlei-Berg, or Rock of the Lorely. The hills whieh 
border this portion of the river are no longer the pudding-looking 
shaped haycocks, seamed with the regular vine-terraces which so 
grievously disfigure them. Rough and jagged masses of rock jut 
out into the Stream, which foams and chafes around them as 
though it were angered by their obtrusion on its course and long- 


ed to sweep them away. There is a pleasant and fantastical le- 
gend, too, narrated of the spot, which bears a traditional value for 
the seekers after tradition—we say pleasant, in relation to the in- 
terest of the tale, rather than the fate of its supposed victims, who 
by all accounts must have almost been numberless in those dark- 
er ages when knighthood crouched on the castled peaks in its 
neighborhood, and revelled in romance and robbery. 


It is now some fourteen or fifteen years since, that I was tray- 
elling up the Rhine, with the view of spending my winter, after 


my autumn’s rambles in central Germany, at Vienna, and the 
steamer was, as usual, full of cockney tourists from London—a 
lord or two, some dozen of students, a newly married French lady 
and a Russian countess, who with her husband, the aged govern- 
or of Novgorod, had been absent from Russia for six months on 


leave of absence from the czar for the purpose of recovering his 


health, which was in my opinion broken down by the age 


which he had attained, which was more than seventy. His lady 
was very much younger than himself. She appeared scarcely 
more than twenty-eight; had fair hair and blue eyes, and in her 
relation with her spouse appeared more like a daughter than 
a wife. 

Her demeanor and manners had very much struck me. She 


was the first Russian lady whom I ever conversed with, and the 


genial good humor was so very French, nay, so very Parisian, 
that I registered the fairer sex in St. Petersburg as being amply 
entitled to a visit from me for the sake of study. 

I was then little more than twenty-one, and it strikes me that a 
young man’s opinions on the tender portion of creation are al- 
ways deserving of record. If not so, my readers will oblige me by 


doing what I believe is a common event in general reading— 


skipping them without ceremony. 

On the afternoon of the day in which the steamer in which we 
were embarked was approaching the Lurlei-berg, the heavens 
were darkened by the approach of a heavy storm. The muddy 
wavelets of the river, for the Rhine is by no means one of the 
most crystal of streams, chafed the sides of the vessel, and the 


wind which screamed and whistled and roared by fits along the 


turbid channel, augured that we were about to have one of those 
tempests which in the heat of summer so often darken over the 


lovely river. 
The blue-eyed and fair-haired Russian had been sitting for a 


great part of the morning upon the deck, permitting me to amuse 
her, when her husband sent his servant to her to say, that he 


thought she would be consulting her convenience by joining him 
in the cabin, where he generally remained until the middle of the 


day, as the storm would not long delay visiting us. 

“I must see the Lurlei-berg,” was her answer, in French. 
“* Will you tell him so ?” 

“But madame will be wet through.” 

“What on earth does that matter to you?” she said, stamping 
her pretty little foot with impatience. 

“ Had not madame, if she chooses to remain on deck, better 
enter the carriage ?” 

A pettish answer was evidently springing to the tip of her 
tongue, but she looked at me and said : 

“ Perbaps monsieur does not like the wet ?” 

“ Pardon me—but we are so used to it in England, madame la 
comtesse, that we scarcely ever notice it.” 


She apparently saw something like mockery in my eye as it 
was turned towards the large and scattered drops which began to 
spot the deck, for she arose and saying,.“‘ Well, I will get into the 
carriage,” took my arm and asked me to assist her into it. It 
was placed on the fore part of the deck, and I accordingly accom- 
panied her there. 

After entering it she turned and inquired if monsieur would 
not also take advantage of its shelter during the approaching tem- 
pest. I did not for a moment hesitate in complying with the of- 
fer which she made me. In another instant I was ensconced in 
the carriage on the seat opposite that on which she was reclining, 
and in a very few minutes more the deck was deluged with rain, 
while the thunder was pealing and playing over our heads and re- 
verberating among the hills on either side of the river, with a 
grand and savage continuity of sound, that was certainly enough 
to have terrified a lady of tolerably weak nerves. Such a storm, 
and one so brief in its fury, I have never seen save twice in my 
life—here on the Rhine and subsequently at Niagara, some four 
or five years since. There, my impressions gave it the preference 
in sublimity, though on reflection I know not whether the regular 
rush and roar of the mighty cataract did not deprive the storm of 


one half of its grandeur. At the time of which I am speaking, 


however, all were swept from the deck save the captain of the 
steamer and the man at the helm, who were obliged to face it 
out, together with one unlucky deck-passenger, who ensconced 
himself under the carriage in which the fair Russian and myself 
were. 

For a few minutes we were both of us silent, and wrapped in 
the contemplation of the scene, until at length with a terrifically 
loud clap of thunder which followed one of the most vivid flashes 
of lightning, that even for a moment blinded my eyes, “the 
heart of the tempest burst,” and its momentary strength was 
over. The rain still fell, but scarcely in such a continuous torrent, 
and though the waters of the river were still convulsed with the 
winds, they were less violent. 


“Was it not grand?” asked the lady, as she still continued 
gazing on the rolling clouds, which were drifting swiftly along 
the heavens. 

I did not answer her, but looked m it as we both of us 
watched the dispersion of that sudden storm. Suddenly a rich 


gleam of golden sunlight poured through a breach in the jagged 
clouds and flashed on the brow of a bold and massive rock on 


the right side of the river. As the countess saw it, she at once 
exclaimed : 

“ That must be the Lurlei-berg !” 

“It is so,”” was my answer, for I had the pleasure of having 
registered the Lurlei-berg in my memory as a tolerably old 
acquaintance. 

“Does not the wild and broken character of its rocky front 


look as though the crag itself had been intended by nature to do 


duty as the back-ground of a romance *” 

“ That it certainly is supposed to have been, madame la com- 
tesse, or rather of a fairy tale—if indeed tradition would warrant 
us in calling the Lorely a fairy.” 

“Ah! Mon Dieu! But I was neither thinking about the Lore- 
ly nor any of those older dreams and antiquated fables which 


stud the shores of this lovely river far more thickly and frequently 


than do its ruined castles,” 
“No! indeed !” 


“Certainly not, monsieur.” 

“Of what, then, might I presume to inquire, was it that 
madame had been thinking *?”’ 

“Of a little tale, which very certainly you would take no 
manner of interest in.” 


“May I ask why 


“(), its subject is very much too modern to afford the slightest 
delight to a student of history. I—whoam an admirer of De 
Balzac and a perfect adorer of “‘ Boz,’’ may possibly be 


should have laughed outright but that there is a spell about a 
pretty woman which prevents a keen enjoyment of her little niais- 
eries. To be branded as a student of history because I had been 
reading for the third or fourth time, I forget which, one of the 
best French romances which was ever written, was too bad, and I 
was unable to refrain from telling her so. But this was totally 
useless. I might as well have attempted to reason with a whirl- 
wind, or talk sense to the thunder storm which had just swept 
past us. She was determined that I should be a student of his- 
tory, and therefore I was one for the nonce, and it was settled by 
her, nemine contradicente, for my tongue was silenced, that Alfred 
de Vigny’s admirable romance was history of the very “ bluest” 
kind. She cited the engraving from the French painting of Cinq 
Mars and his accomplices in the boat behind the barge of the 
great cardinal. Was not Delaroche a painter of history? Con- 
sequently I was obliged to assent, qualifying my admission, how- 
ever, with a very broad hint that the fair Russian, with her twink- 
ling blue eyes, was evidently a much more profound historian 
than I myself was. 

This quasi compliment greatly mollified her earnestness. She 
received it as if it had been seriously intended, and by dint of 


entreaty I at length induced her to consent to narrate to me that 
story to which she had previously alluded. 

We had by this time arrived almost in front of the Lurlei-berg, 
and its gray mass of torn and shattered rock frowned gloomily 
across the turbid stream, as I bent forward and listened to her 
tale. As it is quite good enough to bear repetition, I shall not 
feel the slightest compunction in repeating it, although I confess 
myself totally unable to impart to my readers that sauce to the 
dish which was supplied by her espiegle manner, her bright and 
beaming eyes, her fascinating smile, very rosy lips, white teeth, 
together with a voice every accent of which was music. 

“Let me see,” said she, “I was then scarcely two years old, 
and I am now only twenty-five,”’—her age was mulcted of at 


least three of the years which I had accorded it“ consequently 
it must have been some three and twenty years since, that my fa- 
ther possessed a young serf. His name was Ivan Netzer. Of 
course I cannot remember him, but my elder sister says that as a 
boy he was singularly handsome. No young boyard in all Lithu- 
ania, the estates of my father are situated in that province, could 
possibly have been handsomer. Straight and upright as a sap- 


ling pine, with @ broad forehead and a clear and brilliant eye, 


there was enough of promise in the boy, had he not wanted both 
birth and fortune, to have created a future sensation in any court. 
Was it not a pity that he should have been born a serf? Ah! 
monsieur ! I see you are smiling. You think that had he only 
been as much of a Tartar in his personal appearance as not a few 
of our nobility really are, I might not have said this. Perhaps 
you are right. There is a curious feeling in the better-born, 


Which we can rarely rid ourselves of, and I am far from being 


sure that this feeling is not a justifiable one. Nevertheless, you 
must not think that Ivan’s beauty was his only charm. The 
young serf was a genius. Unlike most of his countrymen, my 
father had some real taste for the fine arts. He had, by permis- 
sion of the czar, resided for many years in Italy, and had brought 
with him from that country several fine paintings and a few choice 


and exquisite sculptures. Ivan’s mother had from her youth 


been employed in the internal service of our household, and then 
held the position of our house-keeper. Her husband had been 


employed on our estate as a species of game-keeper, a Russian 
game-keeper, who would have been used as a chasseur, a plough- 
man or a footman, had it suited the convenience of his owner. 
He was dead. The boy necessarily resided in the house, and at 


this time, when I was unborn, was a mere child. He received 


With my elder brothers and sisters the elements of education, and, 


as he showed something which was even more than talent, had 
been permitted with them to acquire the French language. In 


place enough to take some pleasure in it.” 
Let me confess it—I was so much amused by the singular man- 
ner in which she had coupled the names of these two authors to- 


gether, that I scarcely noticed the much greater oddity of “ Boz” 


forming one of the chosen studies of a Russian lady, at all, and 
it was only on the following day that I heard from her, that 
among the nine hundred and ninety-nine languages into which the 
“« Pickwick Papers” had been translated, the Muscovite tongue 
held a very prominent place. What they could have managed 
to do in Sclavonic with the peculiarly piquant slang of Sam Wel- 


ler was of necessity a marvel to me. This was impossible for 
me to divine, but certain was it, that this had actually been 


rendered into Russian. 

“ However, madame,” I rejoined, “as I beg leave to assure 
you that Iam by no means such a ferocious student of history, 
and have managed somehow or other to relish De Balzac as well 
as to laugh considerably at Dickens, perhaps you will have the 
kindness to allow me to smile with you at your tale.” 

“Oh! But it is by no means a laughable one.” 

“ How ?” 

“ On the contrary, it is a very serious and touching story.” __ 

“Then might I ask how you came to cite the name of the 
English author apropos of it ?”’ 

“He was simply a modern writer, and as my tale—so you at 
least have chosen to name it—is a purely modern one, I canght 
at his name for the purpose of proving to you that it could in no 
way suit your taste.” 

“And pray, madame la comtesse, how came you to form 
such an opinion ?” 

“ Because I saw you, a day or two since, lost in the study of 
*Cinqg Mars.’” 

When she said this to me I could not help smiling. Indeed, I 


of this he was regarded by the remainder of his 
mother’s companions, and by such of the serfs on the estate who 
knew him, as a youthful prodigy. At this period, however, my 
father had no idea of permitting him to look higher than our 


household for the future. He had, nevertheless, noticed that the 


child—for he was no more—would spend hours in examining the 
antique sculptures which he had brought from Italy, and more es- 
pecially a marvellously fine torso which he had purchased in Na- 
ples. It had been sold to him as the torso of a Bacchante. Not 
unfrequently, when addressed by him, had he dina 

and made observations respecting its beauty, which would have 


astonished him, had not my father entertained a contempt for the 
general run of juvenile prodigies, of whose subsequent ill success 


in life he had seen too many examples in the course of his resi- 
dence in Europe. However, what was his surprise one morning, 
when he had risen somewhat earlier than usual, and was wander- 
ing through the out-houses of the estate, to come upon a shed 
where some dozen of his serfs were gathered round an object 


which they were contemplating with a rude admiration. He im- 


mediately advanced towards them—as they heard his step they 
looked round and fell back—while his eyes fell upon the child 
Ivan, who was explaining to them a model in clay, which was 
an exact copy of the Bacchante. It was translated as a Russian 
of necessity would appear to translate every thing. Not a crack 
or a blemish was there in the original, which was not reproduced 
in the clay. The fragment of the neck and chin were copied 
with a singular and scrupulous exactitude. A crack which ran 
across and disfigured the lower portion of the left side, was given 
with a painful minuteness. But even with an equal exactitude 
and precision were the flowing outline and wondrous freshness 
of the Grecian chisel preserved in the copy. 

“« Who has done this?’ inquired my father, as his glance fell 
on the model, in amazement. No one answered. 
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“ «Have you all become dumb, my children?’ he again asked, 
and waited for a reply.” 

“<< Tt was the boy, master !’ said one of the serfs, as he extended 
his finger toward Ivan.” 

“* Nonsense !’ replied my father, ‘this child!’ Then placing 
his hand on the boy’s head, he said to him, ‘Ivan, you have 
never told me a lie. Have you done this?’ ” 

“ The child trembled, for kind as my sire generally was to his 
serfs, the knout and the scourge were not at this time entirely tra- 
ditional upon his estate, and his temper was not invariably dis- 
posed to deal mercifully with those who merited it. Ivan had 
never yet been exposed to punishment, and he scemed to half 
dread the chance of receiving it, as he gazed wistfully into the 
face of my father, who again repeated the question.” 

“Speak up, and speak freely, my child. Is it you who has 
done this?’ ” 

Yes, master.’ ” 

“« My father took the child by the hand and led him toward the 
house. He questioned him closely, and found that the boy’s 
mind was irresistibly bent upon becoming a sculptor, and when 


he dismissed him with a handful of silver coins, he charged his 
servant to fetch the model and carry it to his own study. When 
he had determined what to do he again sent for Ivan and all of 
the family, about mid-day.” 

“* Come here, Ivan!’ he said, and the boy approached him. ‘I 
have been a good master to you, have I not ?’” 

“« What could the poor child say but ‘ Yes ?”” 

“* Well, listen to me. I do not choose you to amuse yourself 
in this way any more.’ As he said this, he drew the cloth with 
which he had covered the model from the wrought clay. It was 
standing upon the central table in his study.” 

“* And did Ivan do this? It is beautiful,’ said my mother.” 

“The child stole near to her and leaned his bead upon her 


hand, but without replying to her, my father continued :” 


“¢Tvan, you are my serf. A sculptor would be useless to me. 
You are nine years of age and are able to work. You shall work 
in my fields. Fedolorowitch will come for you to-morrow morn- 
ing. You are a boy now, but by training you will grow into a 
good laborer.’ ” 

“* That is cruel!’ said a cousin of our family, who was then on 


8 visit to us, and who was scarcely as old as Ivan.” 


“ «Be silent, Gregoriska!’ uttered my father sternly, as taking 
up an ebony ruler, he crushed the moist clay of the model togeth- 
er, and then tossed it out of the open window. ‘Now you may 
go, Ivan.’” 

“ The boy did not cry or weep. My mother has told me that 
she never saw such self-command in so mere a child. She re- 
mained with my father to induce him if possible to alter his de- 


cision, but when she left him she said that he had convinced her 
that he was right, and that Ivan mast be placed under the charge 


of Fedolorowitch. So on the following morning the boy went 
with him.” 

Now I confess it struck me at this moment that the sire of the 
countess was a brute, something immeasurably worse than a Cos- 
sack, and I was almost inclined to tell her so. Luckily, however, 


I forbore from doing this, und she went on. 


“Tvan was now removed some fourteen miles from us, and lit. 


tle was seen of him, until that day twelvemonth my father sent 
for him to come to the house and he came. He was browned by 
exposure and looked hardier—so, I have been told—and entered 
my parents’ presence with a hard and stubborn look. This was 
not noticed.” 

“*Tvan!’ said my father, ‘ Fedolorowitch has given me a good 


account of you, Ho says that you are regular and honest, that 


you have not disobeyed my orders, and have oceupied yourself 
only with my labor. Is this so?” 
“« The boy seemed to hesitate, but at length he looked up and 
said, ‘ During the hours allotted for work it was so, master.’ ”” 
““* What do you mean, Ivan ?’” 
“*T could not keep from rising early that I might model.’ ” 


“*T know it, Ivan!’” The lad stared. ‘And I respect you for 
its truth. To-morrow I am going to St. Petersburg. You will 


come with me.’”’ 

“A sudden gleam of joy flashed over Ivan’s countenance as he 
heard this. Thenit subsided into his previous stubbornness of 
look as he listened to my father’s orders to remain in the house 
and prepare for his departure. My sister has told me that on this 


day he only answered her as a slave may speak to his mistress. 


When she did not address him he was silent, and once when she 


spoke to him in French, he answered her by saying, ‘ A serf can 
only speak Russian.’ On the following morning he started with 
my father for St. Petersburg, and no sooner were they gone than 
my mother told her elder children the secret which she had hith- 
erto with difficulty kept. Her husband had determined to try 
Ivan’s love for the art, and had therefore sent him to labor under 


Fedolorowitch—that the boy had fulfilled his tasks, but stolen his 


hours from those which were allotted him for sleep, to practise his 
beloved calling in. Nay! she even showed them the models of 
sheep and horses, Fedolorowitch himself with his black beard— 
this was colored—and a model of my father. We have it now. 
It is very like, but very grim.” 
“T do not wonder at that !” I uttered almost involuntarily. 
“Nor do I,” she replied. “ However all was henceforward to 
be sunshine for him. He was to go to Paris to study under Pra- 
dier, and become @ great sculptor. Accordingly to Paris my fa- 
ther took him, and in spite of his youth, Pradier, after seeing one 
of his models—it was made under Pradier’s eyes in two hours 
. and a half—consented to receive him. _ My sire had registered his 
freedom before taking him to Paris, provided amply for his ne- 
cessities and left him there. I must now pass over ten years dur- 


ing which the boy almost became a man, and made rapid strides 
in his profession. Eight years of this period he had passed in 
the atelier of Pradier. The last two were spent in Rome. He 
had now become an artist of great promise, and prodigious things 
were argued of his future. As for my father, he had seen him 
but once during this time and that was in Paris. Ivan, however, 
corresponded with him regularly. It happened that in the spring 
of the year to which I have taken the liberty of carrying you, he 
was in Vienna. My father had been very urgent with him to 
return to St. Petersburg, and he was on his way. The young 
sculptor, who, by virtue of his talents, which had now become ex- 
tensively known, was received into the best society of Rome, had 
brought with him a letter of introduction to the Prince Metternich 
from one of the Roman cardinals. This letter procured him an 
invitation to one of the weekly soirees of the princess. On the 
evening when he visited it, his gaze was rivetted by one of the 
most exquisite visions of female beauty his artistic spirit had ever 
conceived. He was at once enthralled by its surpassing loveliness, 
but even more by a strange conviction that fell upon him that he 
had elsewhere looked upon that bright and most beautiful form. 


Where it was, it was in vain for him to attempt recalling, but as 
he gazed upon her he felt assured that he had previously seen her, 


and that she was rivetted in his memory by one of those strangely 
indissoluble ties which we cannot well rid ourselves from. But 
what was it? It was in vain that he recalled all of the ladies 
whom he had met with in the studios of Pradier, or whom he had 
received in his own atelier at Rome. He was totally unable to 
place her countenance, which still shone before him with its won- 
drous loveliness. At length he turned to a Polish nobleman who 
was standing near him, and asked whether he would have the 
kindness to inform him who that strangely beautiful creature 
might be.” 

“Yes. She is indeed beantiful,’ was the answer of the Pole, 
‘very beautiful. But I am surprised you do not know her, for she 


is your countrywoman.’ ” 

“At that instant it rushed upon his mind where he had 
last seen her face. He knew that it was the Gregoriska who had 
taken his part when my father had dealt, as it then appeared, so 
harshly with him. The fair girl had then blossomed—when he 
had last looked upon her she had but been in the bud—to the 


beautiful and full-blown woman. Gregoriska had indeed been for 
more than four months, during which period she had been resid- 
ing with her parents in Vienna, one of the leading belles of the 


Austrian capital. An introduction was of course easily procured. 
Her father, an old Russian general, knew his history and received 
him kindly. Gregoriska blushed when he was presented to her, 
and recognized him at once. Probably Ivan knew not at the 
time the folly of which he had been guilty in welcoming her back 


to his heart, but several weeks afterwards he wrote to my father 


from Ehrenbreitstein, whither he had accompanied the family of 


Gregoriska, on a short tour down the Rhine, to say that he should 
immediately return. He reproached himself bitterly for his folly 
in having consented to make the excursion with them—told him 
that Gregoriska was about to be married, and married well to a 
wealthy Hungarian nobleman who was to meet them on that day 


week, and who had proposed to her father for her during their 
residence in Vienna,” 


‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
«The poor boy has fancied himself in love with her,’ said my 
father, as he showed my mother and elder sister the letter.” 
Poor lad exclaimed my mother.” 
“** He must be mad !’ interjected my sister.”’ 
““*« Why so, my child? ” 
“Ts he not the son of a serf?’ asked my sister.” 


“*¢ Girl!’ said my father sternly, ‘Ivan has genius. A woman 


should feel honored by his even thinking of her.’” 


“When we next heard of him he was drowned off the Lurlei- 
berg, with Gregoriska and one of her younger brothers.” 

I confess that this shocked me. I had just got into an agree- 
able love story told me by a pretty woman, and had grown inter- 
ested in the fate of the hero, when she told me with an air of the 


most provoking nonchalance that he had been drowned, and what 


is more, she said it so unaffectedly and easily that I had believed 


it, and said to myself, “ what a hard-hearted jade you must be, to 
care no more for your cousin and her lover, than this—serf though 
he might have been.” 

“They had gone out on an afternoon’s excursion up the river 
from Hammerstein or some other equally euphonious ‘stein,’ I 
am sure I forget the name, where they had been staying,”— 


Good heavens! the blue-eyed countess was actually attempting 


to jest on the subject—“ and a sudden storm had come on, such 
a tempest as that which has just broken over us. Their boat was 
one of the flat-bottomed shells which they use in the Rhine, and 
by some mismanagement on the part of the boatmen, was run in- 
to the current which eddies round the outer rock—that one—you 
can still see it,” she said, leaning from the window of the carriage 
and pointing towards it, 

“T see it, madame !” 

“Tt struck and capsized instantly. There were two boatmen in 
it with Gregoriska and her brother—a boy of ten years of age, no 
more—and Ivan.” 

“ And they were all drowned ?” 

“One of the boatmen was picked up some twenty miles down 
the stream the following morning.” 

“ And they were all drowned ?” 

“So the journals said.” 

As she said this there was such an evident laugh in her large 
blue eyes, that I could not help doubting the fact. Besides she 
had merely stated that “‘so the journals said.” I concluded that 
the little countess was not so hard-hearted as she appeared to be, 
and asked her whether there was not more to follow. 


“ What more would you have ?” 

“ Simply, madame la comtesse, that I cannot believe you have 
so hard a heart as to permit yourself to langh—” 

“I am certain, monsieur, that I have not laughed.” 

“ At all events, you have smiled, madame.” 

“ And what if I did smile?” 

“ You could never have smiled at such a termination to the tale 
you have just told me. Besides the belle Gregoriska was your 
cousin.” 

“ She very certainly was so.” 

“ And I feel assured that the end of the historictte you have 
been recounting to me, is yet to come.” " 

“ Well, as I see you are determined not to let it end in a sound 
and orthodox manner, I may as well confess that my cousin Gre- 
goriska is now married and living at Paris. Indeed, I have seen 
her there within the last month.” 

“TI was certain of it—with Ivan ?” 

“ Certainly! Whom else should she have been married to?” 
she asked with a smile. . 

“ But how were they saved ?” 

“T see I must tell you all. Ivan was a powerful swimmer and 


managed with the most terrible exertion to get out of the current 
that swept round the rock. Luckily the boat had struck upon the 
corner and diverged from it. It was carried into the middle of 
the stream. As he found himself floating in comparative secur- 
ity, he began to realize that he had lost all which made life pre- 
cious to him, and hesitated whether or not he should suffer him- 
self to drown too. Scarcely had the thought crossed his mind, 
when he saw part of a white dress drawn by the waves from be- 
neath the boat. He at once divined that Gregoriska was still in 
it, although how he could not imagine, as the boat was floating 
bottom uppermost. A few vigorous strokes brought him beside 
it, and by powerful exertions he succeeded in righting it. When 
the boat had struck the rock the fore part had been stove in and 


the mast had fallen right across the girl. It had fortunately, in 
falling, entangled itself with the cordage which formed the backs 


of the seats for passengers, and consequently Gregoriska was 
saved. By dint of great efforts he got the craft, broken as it 
was, to the right bank of the river. He then took Gregoriska out 
and bore her to a cottage. The old German frau whom he found 
there asserted that she was dead. But Ivan was equally certain 


that she was not. Friction, brannt-wein and love, I suppose, re- 


vived her. The old woman put her to bed, and insisted upon her 
sleeping for a few hours. When she again rose, save for the 
bruises which the fall of the mast had left upon her right arm and 
side, she had entirely recovered from her immersion, and dressed 
in the Sunday garments of her temporary hostess’s eldest dangh- 
ter, she appeared to Ivan more lovely than ever. Somehow the 
red petticoat and the blue stockings and wooden shoes gave Ivan, it 


may be presumed, acourage which he had never before and would 
not otherwise have had. With a dash that might have fitted a 


lover of the olden time he plunged into what he had previously 
shrunk from. He emptied his heart before her. He told her that 
he had always remembered her and had loved her from the day 
that he had looked first upon her in Vienna. Poor boy! It was 
only six weeks since. Now Gregoriska had just been saved by 


him from drowning, and her brother, as they believed, had been 
quite drowned, and she—” 


“ Then her brother was saved too ?” 

“* Will you allow me to proceed—and she thought, it may very 
well be imagined, that she would like to be preserved from all 
chance of being drowned for the future. So they prayed for the 
boy’s soul and then agreed to run away together. Luckily, Ivan 


had his pocket-book with him, and as he himself has told me, it 
happened to be well stocked with the greater portion of the pay- 


ment for three busts which he had received before quitting Rome, 
from a wealthy Englishman, and consequently, early on the 
following day they were upon the road to Paris.”’ a 
“But what did they do for passports, madam ?”’ 
“O, matter of fact Englishman! what a question! Do you 
not know that money will pass a man or a woman almost any 


where, provided the police are not actually at their heels?” 
At this time I did not know it, but subsequently I can affirm 


from actual experience that the countess was quite right. 

“ When they arrived at Paris, they had a little difficulty in find- 
ing a priest of the Greek church, for they were necessarily neither of 
them Catholics, and they dared not apply at the Russian embassy. 
However, find one they did, and were married. Three wecks af- 


ter this the parent of Gregoriska received a letter from his 
daughter at Vienna, to which city he had returned. It had fol- 


lowed him half over Germany. At first he was inexpressibly re- 
joiced. Then he indulged himself in a ferocious state of indig- 
nation, and at last he determined upon forgiving her. This— 
the more as he had already recovered his boy, who had been pick- 
ed up by the men on a raft which was descending the Rhine and 
resuscitated by brannt-wein without love; consequently he had 


some one to leave every copeck of his fortune to, and none of it 
need go to one who had married a man who had been a serf and 
was only a sculptor.” 

I was about to have put an impudent question to hg, which 
had been revolving in my mind ever since she had mentioned her 
father’s reproof of her sister’s pride, but sooth to say I knew not 
how to shape it, and just at this instant her aged spouse approach- 
ed the carriage leaning on the arm of his French valet. 

As we looked out from the carriage we saw that the clouds had 
driven past. The Lurlei-berg was far behind us, and the lovely 
Rhine was bathed in the gorgeous sunshine of a summer noon. 


A little wit and a great deal of ill-nature, will furnish a man for 
pol but the greatest instance of wit is to commend well.— 
illotson. 
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THE BOSPHORUS. 

The straits of Bos- 
phorus, which connect 
the waters of the Black 
Sea with those of the 
Sea of Marmora, and at 
the western extremity 
of which is situated the 
city of Constantinople, 
are seventeen miles in 
length, and possess an 
average breadth of one 
and a half miles. They 
are of considerable 
depth, and remarkably 
easy of navigation; a 
strong current, howev- 
er, constantly flows 
from the Black Sea, 
which, when aided bya 
northeast wind of long “ y 
duration, becomes so 


powerful that a sailing- hee: =— 
vessel can hardly make 
headway against it. In 
the width of its channel, me 4 


safety of navigation, 
and swiftness of its cur- 
rent, it more resembles 
a noble river than a 
branch of the ocean. 
The harbor of Constan- 
tinople, which properly 
is an arm of the Bos- 
phorus, received at a re- 
mote period the appel- 
lation of the “ Golden 
Horn,” and is one of 
the most capacious, as 
well as beautiful ports 
in the world. It is sit- 
uated near the western 
mouth of the strait, 
about sixteen miles 
from the Black Sea. 
The curve which it d@scribes might be compared with propriety 
to that of an ox’s horn; and the epithet golden was expressive of 
the riches which every wind wafted from distant countries to its 
bosom. The entrance is about five hundred yards broad; and 
upon emergencies a strong chain might be drawn against it to 
guard the city from the attack of a hostile navy. About five 
miles from the Baltic Sea, two fortresses are constructed—one on 
either continent, upon the foundations of the celebrated temples 
of Serapis and Jupiter Urius. These castles form the chief de- 
fence of the city against encroachments from the north and east. 
The old castle, six miles distant from the city, the work of the 
Greck emperors, commands the narrowest part of the channel, 
where the strait contracts to a width of about five hundred paces. 
Here it was that Darius, twenty-three hundred years ago, con- 
nected the two continents by a bridge of boats. “The scenery of 
the Bosphorus is quite unrivalled in its peculiar character and 
beauty. On each side of the straits arise in picturesque confusion 
from the water’s edge, huge cliffs of jasper, agate, porphyry, calca- 
reous spath and cornelian. Such is their abruptness, that the 
belief is generally entertained by the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country that the two walls of the straits were rent asunder 
thousands of years ago by some tremendous convulsion of nature. 
The temples and votive altars profusely scattered along the banks 
attest the feats and devotions of the Greeks who first explored the 


VIEW 


OF THE ROYAL PALACE, AT STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


inhospitable Euxine or Black Sea. Private houses, too, and de- 
lightful gardens lie resting here and there upon the summit of the 
banks, or clinging to their deep sides, while the mosques and pal- 
aces of the great metropolis, its snow-white minarets and gleam- 
ing crescents resemble more the fanciful conjurations of an eastern 
fairy tale than a reality of the modern world. The straits abound 
in fish, and the Sea of Marmora has always been renowned for 
possessing an inexhaustible store of the finny tribe, which are taken 
in the proper seasons without skill, and almost without labor. The 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles (the latter is better known in an- 
cient history as the se ps may be considered as the two 
gates of Constantinople ; and their passages may always be closed 
by the reigning prince against a naval enemy, or opened to the 
fleets of commerce. The name Bosphorus is derived from two 
Greek words signifying ox and passage. Tradition attributes 
the origin of the name to the passage of Jupiter across the straits, 
in the form of a white bull, bearing the beautiful Europa, daugh- 
ter of a Phoenician king, upon his back. At the northern en- 
trance of the straits are the Cyancan Isles, which, according to 
the poets, once floated upon the surface of the water, and were 
stationed there by the gods to defend the entrance of the Euxine 
from the prying of profane curiosity. The mythological legends 
and myths relating to those Eastern localities, which have come 


down as traditionary, are almost without number.—£astern Tour. 


VIEW OF THE HUNGARIAN TOWN OF RAAB. 


right belongs to a new- 

ly 

: : river being interspersed 

with bushes, 


=} and some houses are to 
=| be seen, which form a 
of the of 
= esfalu. It was not in 
the power of our artist 
to remove the fortifica- 
tions in order to gratify 
the spectator with a 
view of the interior. 
Previous to the war 
with Austria, Raab was one of the most considerable of the com- 
mercial free towns in Hungary, principally dealing in grain, hav- 
ing good navigation, and a population of about fifteen thousand 
inhabitants. The sympathies of these people were with their 
fatherland, and they resisted the enemy ; but Georgey, finding the 
place too weak to serve asa sustaining point for his operations, 
evacuated it after a brief campaign, and it fell back into the pos- 
session of Austria. 


A MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 

The city of Berlin is situated in the midst of a broad, flat plain, 
and is built upon both sides of the sluggish river Spree. Beneath 
the city there is a deep bog of black peat, through which borings 
for water have frequently been carried. Professor Ehrenburg, a 
a whose explorations into the mysteries of microscopic 

ife have attained for him a high position among the scientific men 
of the age, says that this peat at the depth of fifty feet swarms 
with infusorial life ; that countless myriads of microscopic animals 
live there and wriggle and die. The motion of these animals 
causes this mass of peaty matter to be in a state of constant, 
though generally imperceptible motion. In Berlin the houses 
sometimes crack and yawn in an exceedingly curious manner ; 
.and Professor Ehrenberg believes this to be owing to the changes 
and motions of this invisible world.— Boston Journal. 


(See Letter, page 119.] 
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ONE OF THE ABUSES OF LAW. 

The last English mails contain accounts of a case of legal op- 
pression such as is by no means uncommon in that country. A 
man named William Miller was imprisoned for debt in Westches- 
ter jail, thirty-nine years ago. He remained there closely immured 
until the present year, having passed the last three years and 
eight months in solitary confinement. At the age of seventy-one 
years, after spending the greater portion of his life within the dark 
walls of his prison cell, he was removed to the Queen’s Prison in 
London, where he now enjoys comparative liberty. Thirty-nine 
years a prisoner! Could he be freed from his confinement and 
permitted to go forth into the busy scenes of life, what wonderful 
changes he would discover. Railroads, steamboats, telegraphs, 
and a hundred other remarkable inventions would arrest his atten- 
tion, if indeed he had sufficient intellect remaining, after near forty 
years’ imprisonment, to comprehend them. An old man, past the 
allotted term of human life, he would go forth a helpless wanderer 
among the strangers of an unknown world. 


+ » 
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Epvucation 1n Turxer.—Elementary instruction in Turkey 
is not only free, but obligatory. In the city of Constantinople 
there are eight hundred and ninety-six free-schools, attended by 
22,700 children of both sexes. There is a high school for young 
men intended to fill public appointments, a college founded with 
the same view, a normal school for the education of professors, 
the imperial college of medicine, a military, a naval, and an agri- 
cultural school. The sultan is the superintendent of these schools, 
and visits in person at their examinations. The public libraries 
of Constantinople contain 80,000 volumes. 


» 


N. P. Wr1118.—It is understood, we believe, that this graceful 
and popular writer is probably fast sinking in consumption. Mr. 
Willis is read and loved by half a million of his countrymen 
weekly. 


+4 » 


SPLINTERS. 


+++. Judge Richardson once truly said that “everything was 
foreknown except what would be the verdict of a petit jury.” 

.-.. Miss Catherine Hayes, her mother, Mr. Bushnell, and 
others of her troupe, have sailed from California for Australia. 

.... A committee of the common council of Portsmouth, Va., 
has reported that water can be brought into that city for $75,000. 

..+» It is the fate of mankind too often to seem insensible of 
what they may enjoy at the easiest rate. 

+++. Mr. Joseph Brelsford was accidentally killed at Coney 
Island, N. Y., lately ; he broke his spine while playing leap-frog. 

+++» The corner-stone of the Chesapeake Female College, at 
Hampton, Va., was laid lately. The building will cost $126,000. 

+++» The plaid style is in favor in Paris for ladies’ dresses. The 
size of the squares is large, three or four plaids forming the skirt. 

+++. The seeds of repentance are sown in youth by pleasure, 
but the harvest is reaped in age by pain. 

.++» Caroline Bowles, widow of the poct Southey, died at 
Buckland, near Lymington, Eng., on the 20th Jaly. 

..+. During the week ending July 22, the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham was visited by 78,659 persons. 

.»». A man seldom affects to despise the world, unless the 
world is regardless of him. 

-++. A large nest of counterfeiters was broken up in Dunham, 
Canada, Ist instant, and thousands of counterfeit dollars found. 

+++» Hon. F. McMullen was robbed of $1800 while on his way 
home to Virginia, from the seat of government. 

«+++ New Orleans was visited by a disastrous fire, 5th instant, 
destroying property to some $1,000,000 in value. v 

++. Operations on the floating battery for harbor defence, at 
Hoboken, opposite New York, have been resumed. 

-++. The oldest clergyman, probably, in the country, is the 
Rev. John Sawyer, of Garland, Me., who is 99 years old. 

.++. Fires in the woods are common in New Hampshire, doing 
extensive damage, and destroying much valuable wood. 

.».. We should often be ashamed of our best actions, if the 
world knew the real motives which produced them. 

-+++ Peaches will not be abundant this year. The crop in 
New Jersey will be only a quarter one, in Delaware about a half. 


THE GROWTH OF THIS COUNTRY. 

We, too, are growing in age and wisdom and experience, along 
with the great and prosperous land in which we live; and it is, 
therefore, that little heed is taken perhaps of the steady increase 
of our resources, and the constant development of the internal 
wealth of this country. Unwonted prosperity has fallen to our 
share for a long period of years, and our present condition, in a 
statistical point of view, is such as to look formidable beside the 
richest nation in the world. We were led to these reflections by 
reading a comprehensive article upon the subject of our national 
resources in the Boston Post, from which we gather the following 
interesting summary. 

The thirty-one States, nine territories and District of Columbia, 
comprising the United States of America, are situated between 
the parallels of 10° east longitude, and 48° west, of the meridian 
of Washington,-and_ extending on the Atlantic coast from 25° to 
46°, and on the Pacific coast from 32° to 49° of north latitude, 
and contain a geographical area of 8,306,865 square miles, being 
but one-tenth less than the entire continent of Europe. They 
contain a population at the present time of 25,000,000, of whom 
21,000,000 are whites. The extent of its sea coast, exclusive of 
islands and rivers to head of tide water, is 12,669 miles. The 
length of ten of its principal rivers is 20,000 miles. The surface 
of its five great lakes is 90,000 square miles. The number of 
miles of railway in operation within its limits is 20,000, con- 
structed at a cost of $600,000,000. The length of its canals is 
5000 miles. It contains within its limits the longest railway upon 
the surface of the globe—the Illinois Central, which is 731 miles 
in length. 

The annual value of its agricultural products is $2,000,000,000. 
Its most valuable product is Indian corn, which yields annually 
$400,000,000. And in surveying the agricultural productions of 
our country, we are not only struck with their abundance, but 
with their great variety. Our territory extends from the frigid 
region of the north to the genial climate of the tropics, affording 
almost every variety of temperature and every kind of grain and 
vegetable. Her productions range from the cold ice and hard 
granite of the north, the golden corn of the west, to the cotton and 
sugar of the south; and nearly all in sufficient quantities to supply 
our domestic consumption and furnish large supplies for exporta- 
tion, thus furnishing nearly all the valuc as well as the bulk of our 
foreign commerce; suggesting thereby the irresistible conclusion 
that agriculture is the great transcendant interest of our country, 
and upon which all other interests depend. 

The amount of its registered and enrolled tonnage is 4,407,010 
tons. The amount of capital invested in manufactures is 
$600,000,000. The amount of its foreign imports in 1853, was 
$267,978,647, and of exports, $230,976,157. The annual amount 
of its internal trade is $6,000,000,000. The annual value of the 
products of labor (other than agricultural) is $1,500,000,000. 
The annual value of the incomes of its inhabitants is $1,000,000,- 
000. The value of its farms and live stock is $5,000,000,000. 
Its mines of gold, copper, lead and iron are among the richest in 
the world. The value of the gold produced in California, is 
$100,000,000 per annum. The surface of its coal fields is 133,132 
square miles. Its receipts, from customs, lands, etc., in 1853, 
was $61,337,574, and its expenditures $43,543,263. Its national 
domain consists of 2,174,188 square miles of land. Its national 
debt is but $50,000,000. The number of its banks, at the pres- 
ent time is about 1100, with a capital of $300,000,000. 

Within her borders are 81,000 schools, 6000 academies, 234 
colleges and 3800 churches. Only one in twenty-two of its white 
inhabitants is unable to read and write, and nineteen of its 
twenty-one millions of white inhabitants are native born. Its 
mountains are among the highest, and its prairies among the most 
beautiful and extensive upon the globe. 


+ 


MR. GLEASON. 

Mr. Gleason and lady when last heard from were in Vienna, in 
fine health and spirits. As the reader will divine from the very 
interesting series of letters which we have published thus far from 
abroad, descriptive of his European travel, Mr. Gleason’s present 
occupation, while it relieves him from the onerous duties of his 
business relations, also affords him ample scope for extended 
observation and experience of art abroad. One cannot read his 
descriptions of sight-seeing without an ardent desire to visit the 
scenes and places described. On his return, the subscribers of the 
Pictorial will reap the advantage of his experience thus gained, 
and our paper will present renewed excellence. 


+ > 


History or Cusa.—Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, have 
issued a second edition of this book by the editor of the “ Picto- 
rial,” the first edition being exhausted during the first week. 
Price, bound, 75 cents; in paper covers, 50 cents. Any one en- 
closing the price of the volume to the publishers, will receive a 
copy by return of mail, free of postage. 


+ > 


Suipments From San Francisco.—During the first 
six months of the present year, the amount of gold shipped from 
San Francisco, was $24,725,581 ; during the same time last year, 
the amount shipped was $28,989,552—showing a decrease this 
year of $4,263,971. 


> 


Bostox.—The “ city of notions” maintains its claim to the 
title of the healthiest city in the country. A fact that speaks well 
for its sanitary regulations. 

A PaLace DiscoverED.—A splendid palace has lately been 
uncovered among the ruins of Nineveh. 


THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

M. Seeman, the naturalist of Kellett’s Arctic Expedition, gives 
the following with regard to the condition of the vegetable world 
during the long day of the Arctic summer. Although the sun 
never sets while it lasts, plants make no mistake about the time 
when, if it be not night, it ought to be, but regularly as the even- 
ing hours approach, and when a midnight sun is several degrees 
above the horizon, droop their leaves and sleep, even as they do 
at sunset in more favored climes. “If man,” observes M. See- 
man, “should ever reach the pole, and be undecided which way 
to turn when his compass has become sluggish, his time-piece out 
of order, the plants which he may happen to meet will show him 
the way; their sleeping leaves tell him that midnight is at hand, 
and that at that time the sun is standing in the north.” 


Enormous Buncu or Grares.—At the horticultural exhibi- 
tion in this city, a short time since, there were exhibited several 
bunches of black Hamburg grapes, of remarkable size, from Mr. 
John J. Sullivan, of Brookline, one of which weighed seven ~ 
pounds and a half, and which, therefore, was by far the largest 
ever exhibited in the United Stages. 


ATLANTIC AND THE PaciFic.—All idea of an inter-oceanic 
canal is now abandoned both in the United States and in Europe, 
the project having been ascertained to be impracticable. The 
inter-communication must be by railroad. 


~ MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. John O'Brien to Miss Mary C. Matthews, 
both of Woburn. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John Marks, of St. Stephens, N. B., to Miss Grace 
Hitchins, of Chelsea. 

By Rev. Mr. Fox, Mr. Hiram Nash to Miss Susan W. Thompson. 

By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Edward Bordman to Miss W. Tenpel. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Reuben E. Savage to Miss Sarah Howard. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Charles M. Dakin to Miss Elizabeth 


t. 

At Koxbury, by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. 8. 8. Phillips, of San Francisco, Cal., 
to Miss Belinda L. Simmons. 

At Chelsea, by Rev Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Richard J. W. Chipman, of Montreal, 
C. W., to Mis Clara L. Whidden. 

At Reauing, by Rev. Mr. Beecher, Mr. J. P. Brooks, of Chicago, Ill., to Miss 
Jane Sweetoer. 

At Danversport, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Josiah F. Bennett to Miss Mar- 
garet Allen, both of Beverly. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Thomas H. Morris to Miss Mary B. 
Woodburn. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hanks, Mr. Daniel D. Bowers, of Medway, to Miss 
Lucy A. Gleason. 

At Waterville, Me., by Rev. Mr. Thurstin, Mr. James Wyman, of Troy, to 
Miss Ann M.., eldest daughter of Samuel Sanderson, Esq., of Stetson. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Henry J. Hunt to Miss Charlotte S. Rish. 


DEATHS. 
In this city, Mrs. Sarah Young, wife of Mr. John Shaw, formerly of East- 
rt, 50; Mrs. Augusta A., wife of Charles E. Parsons, 25; Miss eo %. 
son, 35; Mr. Charles F. Hartwell, 47; Adden B 
William Anderson, 20; Mr. William Wallace Bruce, 42; Mr. 
Goodnow, 19. 
At East Boston, Capt. William Kent, 81; Mr. Benjamin Barton, 19. 
At Charlestown, Miss Francis R. Poor, 29; Miss Louisa E. Huntington, 42. 
At Chelsea, Mrs. Lydia Anna Tucker, 24. 
At Wintbrop, David Floyd, Esq., 87. 
At Cambridgeport, Widow Isabella Mann, 45. 
At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Lucy 8., wife of Dea. Joseph M. Weld, 68. 
At Lynn, Mr. Charles F. Alden, 32; Mrs. Mary Adams, 25. 
At Salem, Capt. Christopher Kilby, 72; Mrs. Susan M. Thompson, 40. 
At Danvers, Widow Lydia Williams, 82; Mrs. Elizabeth Clement, 32. 
At North Danvers, Mr. Daniel Berry, 47. 
At Lexington, Widow Rhoda Blodgett, 69. 
At Dedham, Mr. Amos Wood, 54. 
At Hanover, Mass., Col. John B. Barstow, 91. 
At Newburyport, Mr. Benjamin Dutton, 78. 
At Worcester, Mr. Rufus Barton, of Millbury, 78. 
At Wayland, Mr. Hervey Reeves, 65 
At Phillipston, Mr. Josiah Bowker, 71. 
At Coleraine, Dr. Christopher Deane, 71. 
At Albany, N. Y.. William Bradstreet, Esq., 52. 
At Chicago, Ill., Mr. Carver Butterfield, printer, formerly of Amherst, 42. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE DEATH BED. 


BY SYDNEY EB. CHURCH. 


Lightly! her spirit’s going, 
The lifelight trembles in its socket low ; 
Softly! the current’s flowing 
Without a ripple—steadily and slow, 
Safe to that boundless ocean all shall surely know. 


Gently! the lids are drooping, 
Upon that brow a seal has now been pressed, 
And angel forms are stooping 
To clasp the sister spirit to the breast, 
And bear it onward, upward, to the haven of rest. 


And see! the lips are moving, 
Breathing one soft, one pleading, earnest prayer, 
As it was ever ;—loving, 
Lightening the soul from many 8 weary care, 
Beseeching fondly; earnestly, to meet her there. 


And now the heart grows lighter, 
That lately was with cqg§itless sorrows riven, 
E’en this cold world seems brighter, 
For thousand lessons she has kindly given— 
She's gone at last, and dwells within her home in heaven. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 
No. VIIL. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Climate, Soil and Agriculture of Japan—Flowers and Florists—Forests and 
Forest Trees—Varnish and Camphor Trees—Mode of cultivating the Tea 
Piant—Mineral Wealth of Japan. 

Having detained the reader for a considerable time in viewing 
the singular people of Japan, in considering their manners and 
customs, their dress and appearance, let us now take a rapid sur- 
vey of the country itself, of its climate, scenery, of its plants and 
trees, of its animals and birds, of its mineral wealth, and of the 
general characteristics of the country. 

We should set down the climate of Japan to be an agreeable 
one, judging from its latitude, from its remarkably sunny skies, 
from the great variety and abundance of its productions, and 
from the health and longevity of the people. The weather is 
changeable, it is true, as upon most islands of the sea. The win- 
ters are cold and snowy, but healthful. Much rain falls through 
the year, particularly during the months of June and July, which 
are called there Satsuki, or “‘water-months.” They have their 
thunder storms, and their dog-days in Japan, as well as in 
America. The health of the people is not wholly to be ascribed 
to their climate, but much to their temperance. It is the univer- 
sal testimony, that they are abstemious, not consuming more 
than half the food that Europeans do, and that of a more simple 
character. Their principal article of food is rice, and the abun- 
dance of fish that their waters afford, answers to them instead of 
meat. In turning over thousands of pages on Japan, I find no 
mention made of the intemperate drinking of the Japanese. The 
strongest drink they appear to use, is sackee, that they distil 
from rice, of which a man can hardly drink enough to intoxicate 
him. May they never become acquainted with any stronger li- 
quors, that they may not add to their too many vices the evils of 
intemperance ! 

The soil of Japan is not naturally very good, but it has been 
rendered extremely productive by good cultivation. The land is 
cultivated even to the tops of the hills, so valuable is it regarded. 
There is no waste land, but every inch is cultivated as though it 
were gold dust. It is regarded by Kaempfer as one of the best 
cultivated countries in the world. He knows not where we can 
find a better class of farmers. This may be ascribed to the ex- 
treme populousness of the country, and to the non-existence of 
foreign commerce. Oxen are used to plough flat grounds, while 
men are obliged to plough the hills. The landlord claims six 
parts in ten of all that is raised from his land. They raise most 
of the articles of consumption that we do in this country, at the 
South as well as at the North. 

Of plants the country affords almost every variety. The coun- 
try abounds in flowers and flowering shrubs. There are nine 
hundred varieties of a shrub called subacki. It is a pretty shrub 
growing in the woods and hedges, and bearing flowers like roses. 
The satsuki is another shrub bearing flowers like the lily, and 
offering many varieties. The two sorts which grow wild, one 
with purple, the other with scarlet flowers, are a great ornament 
to the hills and fields in the proper season, “ affording,” says the 
old German traveller, “a sight pleasing beyond description.” 

Other flowers of Japan are the bulb, lily, narcissus, and the ca- 
melia japonice. The last is found in the English green-houses, 
if not in our own. Like the Chinese, they possess the singular 
ait of producing miniature samples of the larger products of vege- 
tation,.an art little known in other parts of the world. “ Indeed,” 

says the historian just quoted, “I think Japan may vie with most 
if not all known countries, for a great variety of beautifal plants 
and flowers wherewith kind nature had most liberally and curi- 
ously adorned its fields, hills, woods, and forests. Some of these 
they transplant into gardens, and improve by assiduity and culture 
to the utmost, and indeed to a surprising degree of perfection.” 

A box was offered for sale to the Dutch governor of Nagasaki, 
in which were flourishing by art a fir-tree, a bamboo, and a plum- 
tree, the latter in blossom, and the box was only three inches long 
and gne inch wide. The price demanded for so great a curiosity 


was 1200 florins, or some $500. Another very small miniature 


box is mentioned as having contained specimens of every tree 
that grows on the islands. 

We may expect that our horticulturists will, at no distant day, 
introduce into their gardens some of the more beautiful plants of 
Japan. Ifa beautiful lily from the valley of the Amazon found 
its way to England and obtained the princely name of Victoria 
Regia, and then recrossed the ocean and became famous among 
ourselves, it will not appear incredible that some of the beautiful 
plants of Japan may bud and blossom by-and-by in our own gar- 
dens. Perhaps Commodore Perry, in his next present to the 
President, will include some unnamed, but beautiful Japan plant, 
that in our green-houses shall be known as the General Pierce. 

Japan affords a due proportion of forests, and some noble speci- 
mens of trees. Though the empire is somewhat rocky and moun- 
tainous, it is yet well-wooded and shaded. Firs and cypresses 
are the most common trees in their forests. The people take 
great pains to plant shade trees along the roadsides, and over the 
ridges of the hills. The effect of these is very pleasing, and ren- 
ders travelling very pleasant in the warm season. Even the miles 
are indicated on the roads by small mounds of earth, with two 
trees growing from each. Cedars are found in Japan as beautiful 
as any of those of Lebanon. Most of the dwellings are constructed 
of fir and cedar wood. The same may be said of the ships. The 
temples, of any consideration, are approached through an avenue 
of evergreen trees, while the great majority of temples in this 
country where the true God is worshipped, are left naked and 
destitute of these pleasant ornaments. America may here learn 
a useful lesson from Japan. 

One of the most curious trees of Japan is the tree; popularly 
called the varnish tree. It is highly useful as well as ornamental. 
On incision it yields a rich, milky, glutinous juice, out of which 
is made the celebrated varnish known as Japan. With this var- 
nish the Japanese of all classes coat their household furniture, 
and the vessels used upon the table. 

The camphor-tree grows in Japan as well as in several islands 
of the East Indies. It is a pleasant tree to the sight, and bears 
black and purple berries. ‘The country people make the camphor 
by a simple decoction of the stem and roots cut in small pieces. 
A camphor-tree, mentioned by Kaempfer in 1691, as then celebra- 
ted for its size, hollow from age, and supposed to measure six 
fathoms in circumference, was visited by Siebold in 1826. He 
found it still healthy, and rich in foliage, though one hundred and 
thirty-five years older. He and his pupils measured it, and he 
gives “‘ about fifty feet as its circumference, adding, in confirma- 
tion of this enormous size, that fifteen men can stand in its inside.” 
Every good housewife in this country knows how indispensable 
camphor is to her medicine-chest, and she will not object to know 
thus much of the tree that produces it. 

Not to dwell upon this subject, I simply add, that Japan affords 
all manner of goodly trees and plants, the tea-plant that long ago 
was believed to be peculiar to China—three sorts of fig-trees ; the 
pefper-tree, orange and lemon trees, plum, cherry and apricot 
irees, walnut and chestnut trees. And there are various other 
trees peculiar to Japan. Indeed the country affords every species 
of “tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for ft 

“Nobody,” says Macfarlane, “ that has ever been in the East can 
forget the soft, fascinating, poetical odor emanating from groves 
of cypress and clumps of cedar. It is a natural, living, growing 
incense, offered up to Heaven at all seasons of the year, at all 
times of both night and day, and the man has no poetry nor devo- 
tion in him, if he fails to be soothed and enchanted by it.” 

The bamboo is applied to many uses in Japan. It is a native 
there. It is used in constructing houses, fences, and about the 
sails of their vessels. The Dutch export it under the name of 
rattan, and as such it is sold for walking-sticks. The Japanese 
make frequent allusions to firs and bamboos in their poetry. They 
believe there is something of divinity in the bamboo tree, and that 
it may flourish for an indefinite period of time. Thus, “may you 
live as long as the bamboo,” is considered no bad compliment. 
This wonderful country affords, too, a paper tree, a species of the 
mulberry. It is one of the most useful trees, for from it the peo- 
ple procure their paper, as well as ropes, matches, stuffs, cloth, 
and several other things, all of which come from the bark. 

Such a country, in the proper season, must seem attractive to 
the foreign traveller. We cannot wonder, then, at the words of a 
noble Spaniard, who declared that, “‘if he could have prevailed 
upon himself to renounce his God and his king, he should have 
preferred that country to his own.” 

The most important crop in Japan, next to that of rice, is said 
to be the tea crop. The first cup of tea was drank in the empire 
in the ninth century by Saga, the then reigning emperor. The 
tea plant was introduced from China, its great home. Its con- 
sumption among the Japanese is almost unlimited. Every hedge 
upon every farm consists of this plant. It is the drink of the 
farmer and his laborers, as well as of all classes. To cultivate 
the nicer teas requires much pains-taking, and if the reader will 
bear with me, I will briefly describe the mode of cultivation. 

The plantations are usually remote from thickly inhabited 
places, that the tea-plant may not suffer from smoke and other 
emanations. The plants must enjoy the unobstructed beams of 
the morning sun. In larvesting, after five years of growth, the 
leaves are sorted for the finer and coarser teas, as they are plucked, 
and no more are gathered in a day than can be dried before night. 
There are two modes of drying, called the dry and the wet pro- 
cess. In the one the leaves are at once roasted in an iromepan, 
then thrown upon a mat and rolled by hand; during the whole 
operation, which is repeated five or six times, or till the leaves are 
quite dry, a yellow juice exudes. This is called the dry preparation. 

In the wet process, the leaves are first placed in a vessel over 
the steam of boiling water, where they remain till they are with- 


ered ; they are then rolled by hand, and dried in the iron roasting- 
pan. When thus prepared, less of the yellow juice exuding, the 
leaves retain a brighter green color, and more of their narcotic 
quality. Hence Dr. Siebold, who affords us the above account, 
says that all black and green teas differ solely, from the mode of 
drying the leaves, but without the deleterious use of copper, as is 
commonly suspected. The peculiar action of green tea upon the 
nerves he ascribes wholly to the quantity and quality of its own 
yellow juice retained in the wet process. 

We may take more than usual satisfaction in drinking our next 
cup of tea, even if this description adds nothing to the flavor of 
the tea. Should we ever succeed in opening a commerce with 
Japan, it is easy to see that in exchange for something (perhaps 
railroad cars and telegraphic wires), we should buy largely of 
Japanese tea. 

Japan is, if possible, richer in mineral wealth than in agricul- 
tural and floral. It is a country exceedingly wealthy. The peo- 
ple, almost literally, shine in gold. They can afford to dress in 
gold, to cover their houses with it (we mean the higher classes), 
and they could afford, almost, to eat it, if it was an article of food. 

Says a Spanish writer, of the seventeenth century, whose name 
is too long to write, “ These islands composing Japan, are excess- 
ively rich in gold and silver. The abundance of these metals is 
scarcely credible. In Jeddo, the capital, not only the palace of 
the emperor, but also many houses of great lords, are covered 
with rich plates of gold.” Gold is dug out of the mines in many 
provinces. It is usually melted into ore. It is often washed out 
of gold sand. Many islands of the Japanese Archipelago produco 
gold in the greatest abundance. And yet, it is said, that the na- 
tive miners have seldom penetrated far into the earth, owing to 
certain superstitious fears of theirs, the nature of which is not 
fully explained. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Dutch export- 
ed £840,000 per annum of gold; and yet, their principal exports 
have been in copper, as the Japanese after the year 1680, forbid 
the export of gold. It is supposed, that from twenty-five to fifty 
millions sterling of gold alone have been exported from Japan. 
Indeed, the land is another California, or Australia. There is 
this important difference, that the last are open to enterprise, while 
Japan is a sealed empire. Should any of the lovers of gold in 
America, stimulated by this account, venture to satisfy their de- 
sires among the rivers and mountains of Japan, let them remem- 
ber that they would be far more likely to enjoy a few months im- 
prisonment in bamboo cages six feet square, where they would be 
fed like caged animals, than even to get sight of a gold mine. 

Silver mines are quite as abundant in Japan as those of gold, 
and the quality of each, as of the Japanese metals generally, is 
excellent. It is stated, that in one year the Portuguese exported 
£587,000 of this precious metal. To the east of the empire proper 
lie two islands, called, par excellence, the “ gold and silver islands.” 
Europeans have never visited these. 

Not to dwell upon this subject, it will suffice to add, that Japan 
is rich in almost all the minerals and precious stones that can be 
found in any part of the world. Its copper is very extensive. 
Lead and quicksilver are abundant, and three of the provinces 
afford large quantities of iron. Then, too, the country abounds 
in coal, that which gives wings and life to steam navigation. It 
is this coal that has specially turned the attention of our govern- 
ment to that far-distant land. Our ships navigate the Japanese 
seas, and a coal depot on one of the islands belonging to Japan is 
a great desideratum. Without free access to this coal, the chain 
of steam navigation must remain broken. We have plenty of 
gold and silver at home. We can procure precious stones from 
other parts of the world, but how essential to the greatest success 
of our commerce, that we should have access to the coal of Japan 
to feed our hungry fire-horses as they come opposite the Japanese 
Archipelago. The inhabitants of these islands make free use of 
their coal for domestic uses. For this purpose they often convert 
it into coke. 

Japan is a region of volcanoes. It is subject also to earthquakes. 
It is not uncommon for volcanic islands to be projected from the 
depths of the sea. In such a region we shdtld expect to find sul- 
phur,as we do. The Japanese, as Dr. Kaempfer mentions, did 
not venture to visit one island covered with sulphur, more than 
one hundred years before his time. “The island was thought to 
be wholly inaccessible, and by reason of the thick smoke which 
was observed continually to rise from it, and of the several spec- 
tres and other frightful apparitions which people fancied they saw 
there, chiefly by night, it was believed to be a dwelling-place of 
devils ; but, at last, a resolute man obtained permission to go and 
examine it. He chose fifty bold fellows for the expedition ; upon 
going ashore they found a large flat piece of ground at the top of 
the island (the crater originally) which was so strongly covered 
with sulphur, that wherever they walked, a thick smoke issued from 
under their feet. Ever since that time, this island brings in to the 
neighboring prince of Satsuma about twenty chests of silver per 
annum.” 

Thus it is seen, that Japan is no unimportant empire, but one 
of great wealth and consequence. No wonder, then, various Eu- 
ropean nations have aimed to enjoy a commerce with it. It is no, 
marvel, that successive administrations of this country have fixed 
their eyes upon this Eastern empire of gold, and that they have 
taken steps to have some commercial intercourse. Particularly, 
since our Pacific possessions, Japan has come to be a country of 
deep interest to us. It is within twenty days’ sail of San Fran- 
cisco, and there is every reason to believe that commercial and 
other intercourse would be mutually advantageous ; and now that 
a treaty has been made between that curious people and ourselves, 
we may hope ere long to have a more intimaté communication 
with them. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

The Maine Liquor Law went into operation in Connecticut on 
the Ist inst. A single violation sends the offender to the House 
of Correction.——The peach originally was a poisonous almond. 
Its fleshy parts were then used to poison arrows, and was for this 
purpose introduced into Persia. The transplantation and cultiva- 
tion, however, not only removed its poisonous qualities, but pro- 
duced the delicious frait we now enjoy——When he dies people 
will say, “ What property has he left behind him?” The angels 
will ask, “ What good deeds has he sent before him ?”——Mr. 
Peabody of Georgia has presented to the editor of the Columbus 
Times, a specimen of the orange water melon, a great vegetable 
curiosity, The rind peels off like the skin of an orange, and 
leaves the whole of the rich luscious pulp in a mass of lobes, 

@which also divide into parts, and is most delightfully flavored. 
The Times says there never was anything of the kind so beautiful. 
This species of water melon is a native of China ——The Home 
Journal refers to the curious fact, that in Scotland, the cultivation 
of the potato was once made illegal, because it was not mentioned 
in the Bible——A gentleman of Alton, Illinois, has invented a 
pocket pistol which, it is said, will prime itself, and fire thirty-six 
times in succession. It is only six inches in length, though it 
will throw a ball with sufficient force to perforate an inch plank at 
the distance of a hundred feet——The ambitious deceive them- 
selves in proposing an end to their ambition ; that end, when at- 
tained, becomes a means.——Mrs. Bailey, formerly Miss Watson, 
a celebrated English ballad singer, suddenly fell dead, while on 
board the steamer Stockton, at Philadelphia, recently ——Miss 
Cordelia Gathright, a respectable young lady, of Goochland 
county, Va., was killed by lightning on the 30th ult——W. C. 
Highams, civil engineer, belonging to New York, was shot at New 
Orleans, a few days since, by Dr. Chandler, formerly of Boston. 
The wound proved fatal. Both the parties are said to have been 
respectably connected. Chandler has been arrested, and was 
awaiting an examination at the date of our last advices ——Few 
things are impracticable in themselves ; and it is for want of ap- 
plication, rather than of means, that men fail of success.——An 
Englishman named Bertram was accidentally shot in the back in 
Hammond Street, New York, by a man who was shooting rats 
for amusement, and will probably die——John S. Dodge, Esq., 
of Tremont, Maine, had his leg crushed while warping a vessel 
into the wharf, and did not survive the amputation ——Tim- 
ber cut in the spring and exposed to the weather with the bark 
on, decays much sooner than if cut in the fall, but if the bark be 
removed, so that the sap wood can season, it will then prove much 
more durable.——A stout gentleman succeeded in emptying a 
crowded omnibus in New York, hinting that he was afraid he had 
got the cholera———London has 109 firemen; New York 3000. 
In the former they are paid by the city ; in the latter they act vol- 
untarily. The rates of insurance are five times as much in New 
York as in London.——To be silent about an injury, makes the 
doer of it more uneasy than complaints——A man named Smith 
in Manchester, N. H., was stung by an insect, on the back of the 
hand, last week, which brought on the lockjaw, from which he 
came near losing his life-—-The New Hampshire State Fair will 
be held at Keene this year, commencing October 3d, and contin- 
uing three days.——A musical critic of high standing speaks of 
Madam Bosio as the greatest artiste of the old Italian school in 
Europe, and says that her style is a compromise between the 
boldness of Malibran and the purity of Cinti Damoreau.——T hose 
who are honest, as the best policy, are half-way to being rogues 
themselves.——T he fatal fall of the New York Gas House, which 
killed half a score of workmen, was predicted by a Boston archi- 
tect, who got laughed at for his benevolent caution. 


+ > 


Tue First Newsrarers Amertca.—The first newspaper 
in North America was the “ Boston News Letter,’’ commenced 
April 24, 1704, by John Campbell, Esq. It was published regu- 
larly for seventy-two years, and discontinued in 1776. The second 
American newspaper was the “ Boston Gazette,” the first num- 
ber appearing Dec. 21,1719. The day following, the third paper 
appeared at Philadelphia, called the “American Weekly Mer- 
cury.” These papers were all miniature sheets compared with 
papers of the present day. 
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Hart Storm.—A remarkable hail storm, accompanied by wind 
and rain, passed over Madison county, Illinois, on the 24th ult 
Its chief fury was expended upon a district about two miles in 
length and a quarter of a mile wide. The hailstones were gener- 
ally nine inches in circumference, and it is said that one of them 
actually measured thirteen inches. They fell in tremendous quan- 
tities, killing pigs and poultry, splitting the weather boarding from 
the houses, tearing the bark from the trees, breaking off branches 
two inches in diameter, and prostrating the corn. 


Avrtomatow Paper Macuine.—Dr. Little, of Utica, 
has taken out a patent fora machine to feed paper to printing 
presses. It is said that if it were possible to run the press at a 
sufficient rate of speed it would feed 100,000 per hour. Conse- 
quently @ press having eight cylinders would be able to print 
800,000 sheets per hour, 

_ApvantTaors oF CuLtivation.—In the gardens of Kew, in 
London, 20,000 plants have been grown by perfect cultivation, 
where no more than 200 would grow in a natural state. 


> 


Tus or tas covers an area 
of 78,020 acres, and at the last census contained a population of 
2,362,236. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


A beautiful specimen of the bass tribe, thirty-two pounds in 
weight, was captured from the old Charlestown bridge | seer of 

A German in Texas, is making wine from the mustang grape. 
Foreigners accustomed to wine making, pronounce it equal to any 
of the same age made in France. 

The Common Council of St. Louis have determined not to 
waste much time in talking, arf! have therefore passed a resolution, 
that no member shall occupy more than three minutes at a time. 

A woman had her head cut off on Friday week, while walking 
on the track of the Great Falls Branch Railroad. She leaves a 
husband and four children. Keep off the railroads! 

The New York City Councilmen have adopted a report for the 
erection of a monument in that city, to the memory of General 
Worth, at a cost not exceeding $10,000. 


The Light House Bill contains about $150,000 for Maine. In 
this sum are $3500 for a Harbor Light on Portland breakwater. 
$5000 for the Light House on Wood Island. 

On Saturday night, Aug. 5, the ry across the Connecticut 
river, between Hanover, N. H., and Norwich, Vt., was burnt to 
the water’s edge. 

The total exportations of the growth, produce and manufactures 
of the United States, from the port of New Orleans, during the 
six months ending June 31, amounted to $25,927,322. 

-On Saturday week, a blast at the Bridgewater ( Vt.) gold mines 
laid open a rich ey of copper, lead, silver and gold, the 
lode being four feet inches in th, and of any imagi 

and depth. 

The taxes in Portsmouth, N. H., this year, amount to $47,357 41, 
and are assessed at the rate of 83 3-4 cents on $100. The number 
of ratable polls is 1506. The total valuation is $5,653,968—in- 
crease since last year $215,504. 

A Buffalo paper states that recently, as a nurse was walking 
down Eagle street with an infant, probably about a year old, in 
her arms, the child laid its head down upon her shoulder, and, as 
the woman es went to sleep. On arriving at home, how- 
ever, the little thing was found to be dead ! 

A rather intricate law suit was recently decided in California, 
at the suggestion of the judge, by a horse race. The jury acted 
as judges, the council bet their fees on their respective clients, the 
judge held the stakes, and the winner, by a previous arrangement, 
treated the crowd. 

Letters recently received from Bridgetown, Barbadoes, state 
that there was a decline in the cholera, although in some places it 
was ing as bad asever. In every parish in the island, the 
deaths week on an average have been 110, and already one- 
sixth of the population has been carried off. 

The ee ships Romance of the Sea, of Boston, Capt. Du- 
maresq, and the David Brown, of New York, Capt. Brewster, 
left San Francisco in company on the 31st of March, both bound 
to Hong Kong, and on the 16th of May both vessels entered that 
port, each having made the passage in forty-six days. 

At Clifton Springs, recently, a Miss M. of Buffalo, and Frank 
M. of Syracuse, were united in a mock marriage, a young jewel- 
ler officiating as parson ; but the “fun of the thing” is, that the 
bridegroom claims his bride. Her relatives deny the rights of the 
gentleman, and the lovely damsel remains a ‘“‘ wedded maid.” 


> 
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Foreign 


Mr. ves, the Australian gold discoverer, has arrived in 
London. He is a handsome man in the prime of life, and received 
£10,000 from the Sydney government for his discovery. 


The conduct of the allied fleet in Finland has been worse than 
barbarous, and even the English accounts now concur in stating 
that the hatred of the Finns towards the invaders is of the most 
intense and violent character. 


It is estimated that since the cholera appeared at Jessore, E. I., 
in 1817, not less than eighteen millions of the human family have 
fallen victims to it—about fifteen to sixteen millions of whom 
have died in India and other parts of Asia, and the remainder in 
Europe and America. 


An extensive milk dealer of Paris was recently fined 20,000 
francs, and condemned to six months imprisonment, for reducing 
his milk with water. His books, which were kept with accuracy, 
showed that his illicit profits thus realized in the course of the last 
three months were 80,000 francs. © 


The total emigration from Liverpool for all foreign ports during 
the quarter ended June 30, was 84,230 as compared with 74,641 
in the corresponding quarter of last year, showing an increase in 
the number of emigrants of 9580. This is the largest number of 
emigrants who have sailed from that port during any preceding 
quarter. 

It is recorded that at the beginning of the siege of Silistria, a 
Turkish officer, who was sent to the Russian camp, was urged on 
the necessity of delivering up the place at once on easy terms, 
“ because,” said they, “we must take it, for the emperor has or- 
dered us.” “True,” said the Turk, “but our sultan has ordered 
us to keep it.” 

A letter dated Marseilles, July 19, states that the cholera was 
prevalent to an alarming extent in that city, and had created a 
panic among the people. Eighty thousand of the inhabitants are 
stated to have left the place. e number of deaths from this 
disease had averaged 160 per day during four days previous to 
the date of the letter. 

Mormonism is said to be making in Den- 
mark ; there are now Mormons in the smallest hamlets. In the 
Isle of Amack, which is situated quite close to Copenhagen, almost 
ail the women have adopted the worship of the Sahverene. Five 
hundred Jutlanders, recently converted to Mormonism, are about 
to emigrate to the Mormon colony in the United States. 


Mrs. Barfield, a lady of fortune, residing at Thatcham, has ob- 
tained damages to the amount of £27 10s. from the Great Western 
Railway Company. It appeared that she was travelling by the 
Great Western Railway to London, to attend her majesty’s draw- 
ing-room, and when on the platform at Reading, a porter let a 
box fall on her toes, which were considerably injured, and thereby 
prevented her attendance at the drawing-room.’ 


In a report of the case of Harrod vs. Jarrod, instituted in the 
British Court of Chancery, to recover payment of a legacy, the 
London Times says—it was an extraordinary feature in the case, 
and one giving rise to much confusion, that out of two families of 
the ive names of Harrod and Jarrod the intermarriages had 
been.such, that every female member of the family of Jarrod had 
become a Harrod, and every female member of t .e family of Har- 
rod had become a Jarrod. 


Sands of Gold. 


--.. He that will sell his fame, will also sell the public interest. 
— Solon. 


.... To make too much haste to return an obligation, is a sort 
of ingratitude.— Rochefoucauld. 

.... Gratitude is a duty none can be excused from, because 
it is always at our own disposal.—Charron. 

.... Praise from the common people is generally false, and 
rather follows vain persons, than virtuous ones.—Bacon. 

-+.. He who receives a good turn, should never forget it; he 
who does one, should never remember it.—Charron. 

..+. Friendship is the medicine for all misfortune ; but ingrat- 
itude dries up the fountain of all goodness.—Richelieu. 

.... It is with followers at court, as with followers on the road, 
who first bespatter those that go before, and then tread on their 
heels.— Swift. 

.++. There are few persons to be found, who are not more con- 
cerned for the reputation of wit and sense, than for honesty and 
virtue.— Spectator. 

.++. We should be careful to deserve a good reputation, by 
doing well; and when that care is once taken, not to be over- 
anxious about the success.— er. 


..-. Men in former ages, thofh simple and plain, were great 
in themselves, and independent of a thousand things, which have 
since been invented, to supply perhaps the true greatness which is 
now extinct.—Bruyere. 


Joker's Budget. 


The young lady whose sleep was broken, has had it mended. 

Some one has defined love: “A little sighing, a little crying, a 
little dying and a deal of lying.” 

He that has four cents and spends five, has no need of a purse. 
Fools and obstinate men make lawyers rich. 


The Height of Impudence—Calling into an editor’s sanctum, 
and asking him to change a one hundred dollar bill. 


It is said that “ Time cuts down all, both great and small.” 
House rents, however, are an exception, for they are always 
going up. 

“Tsee him on his winding way,” observed Mrs. Smithers, as 
she perceived the elder Smithers corkscrewing his way home with 
a brick in his hat. 


A divine, once praying, said: “‘O Lord, give unto us neither 
poverty nor riches,” and pausing solemnly a moment he added, 
“ especially poverty.” 

When you are addressing a blockhead, be as grandiloquent as 
possible—for the less such people understand, the more profound 
they think you are. In a vacuum, recollect, feathers fall as far 
as guineas. 

An inveterate bachelor being asked by a sentimental miss why 
he did not secure some fond one’s company in his voyage of the 
ocean of life, replied: “I would if I were sure such an ocean 
would be Pacific.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., III., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, aud novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future refi and p t enjoy- 
regard to re — illustrations. 

‘or at our office, at periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
@evoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 


nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly nevteal; theredore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


“Yt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the test possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


> and amusement of the general reader. 
con are regularly engaged, and every department is under the mos 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exeeption of GLzason’s PicTorRiAL. 

The F.a@ is printed on fine white , With new and beantiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a weekly paper of eight super-royal 


quarto pages. 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


One copy of Taz Fraa or ovr Unton, and one copy of GLEAsoN’s PictoRIAL, 
@4 00 per annum, invariably in advance. 
ate The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Conner or Bromrisip Sragers, Bostoy, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philade hia. 
W. & H. TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 th Streets, Baltimore. 
A. C, BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange liace, New Orleans. 
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SNOWY MOUNTAIN. 
Annexed we give a view of a 
locality of which there has been 
some question, the existence of a 
mountain in Africa, almost direct- 
ly under the equator, whose height 
is enveloped ia snow. The facts 


respecting it are given by Rev. - 


Mr. Rebmann, to the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer. e 
says, that having attained Kile- 
ma, the furthest. point to which 
rney, he and his ro- 
the af ad- 
jame. For six or eight miles the 
path lay ina northwest direction, 
over a country gradually rising 
during the distance of ten miles, 
which intervened from the base of 
the Jagga mountain-mass to Kile- 
ma. They then reached the north- 
ern limit of inhabited land, about 
eighteen miles distant from the 
foot of the J mountain. Here 
the severity of the cold was 
great as in Europe in Novem 
nor was this a matter of surprise, 
for so near was he to the moun- 
tain that even by the light of the 
moon he could easily distinguish 
it. On the next day they pro- 
ceeded several miles in the same 
direction until they entered a 
mountainous forest, when the path 
became due west. This portion 
of the route consisted of an unin- 
terrupted series of ascents and de- 
scents. Having completed about 
twelve miles, they entered Uru, a 
— of Jagga, which they 
nd to be intersected by valleys 
from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand feet in depth, through which 
ran perennial streams, supplied 
from the abundant snow stores 
which covered the head of the 
mountain. In a day and a half 
the party crossed, between Kilema 
and Jagga, about twelve rivers, 
with pretty large volumes of wa- 
ter, on an average five inches deep 
and five yards broad. As it was 
the middle of the dry season, they 
must have been dried up had not 
their sources been from the per- 
1 snow. As they approached 
jjame, they arrived at the fine 
river Weriweri, crossing which 
they were some four miles from 


THE SNOWY MOUNTAIN OF EASTERN AFRICA. 


THE NEPAUL EMBASSY, 

In the engraving below an in- 
teresting group is given connected 
with the recent from 
remote region of Ne » at 
foot of the Himala 
in Central East India, to the court 
of Queen Victoria. The circum- 


_ stance of the arrival of represen- 


tatives from this remote and un- 
known people, laden with rich 
gifts of oriental splendor, and 
valued to the amount of a quarter 
of a million pounds sterling, will 
be fresh in. the minds of many of 


_ our readers; also the honorable 


and'friendly reception which the 
embassy met with, as well at court 


- as at the hands of the nobility 


gentry, not only from motives 

curiosity, but in consideration of 
the Asiatic prejudices and an- 
tipathies which to be over- 
come in order to undertake such 
a journey, likewise the happy re- 


‘lations that were likely to ensue 
from the! visit. Nepaul; may be 


called the Switzerland of India, 
for it is an elevated, mountainous 
country, inland and remote. It 
is healthy, well watered, and peo- 
pled with a hardy, valiant race, 
who are devotedly attached to 
their fatherland, and. highly prize 
freedom and independence. The 
ambassador from the King of Ne- 
paul, whose likeness appears fore- 
most in our engraving, is General 
Dechung Bahadur Kurman Kan- 
adschi, first minister and com- 
mander-in-chief of the kingdom’; 
his suite consisted of twenty-four 
persons, of whom the most im- 
portant were his two brothers, who 
appear one on each side of him in 
the group represented. Amongst 
the retinue are his private secre- 
tary, Mr. McLeod and Captain 
Coveatay political agent in Ne- 
paul. The general is a handsome 
man, with very dark complexion, 
and long, coal-black 4 He 
enjoys reputation of a great 
warrior, and he has been repre- 
sented as deserving the greatest 
merit for the civilization of his 
native land. When the ambassa- 
dor landed at Southampton, he 
wore a cap almost entirely cov- 
ered over with emeralds, dia- 


the foot of the mountain, which is described by him as having two | perpetual snow-mountain, which, rising considerably above its monds, and other precious stones, valued at 150,000 pounds ster- 
summits, rising to the limit of snow out of the common mountain- | neighbor, affords also much more room for snow, it being formed | ling, or three-quarters of a million of dollars, and a golden bird-of- 
mass. The eastern is the lower, and terminates in several peaks, | like an immense dome. It is ten or twelve miles distant from | paradise sct in brilliants! His fingers were ornamented with a 
which in the rainy season are covered far down with snow, but in | the eastern summit, the intervening space presenting a saddle, | profusion of rings, on one of which appearing a ring with a dia- 
the dry season it sometimes melts entirely away, while at other | which, so far as Mr. Rebmann could ascertain, was never covered | mond, another with an amethyst, and a third with an emerald of 
times a few spots will remain. The western summit is the proper | with snow. incalculable worth. 
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